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ruisers youll be proud of - 


the ELco Forty-I'wo 
or the ELco FIFTY 
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The Forty-Two . . A double-cabin 
cruiser, roomy and luxurious 





The Fifty .. Fifty feet of strength, 
grace and dependability 


PORT ELCO 


ERE are boats worthy of any 
owner’s pride—cruisers to please 


the most critical yachtsman. Luxurious 
fittings — ample room — commodious 
quarters for owner’s party and crew... 
powerful, reliable power plants. 

Why not select one of these float- 
ing homes now . and make this 
summer the happiest you’ve 
ever known? From the Gulf 
of the St. Lawrence to the 
Gulf of Mexico, the bays 
and rivers become a play- 
ground for you. Never a The Fifty 
worry about railroad tickets 
or hotel reservations or bad 


The Elco 1928 Fleet 
The Twenty-Six $ 2,975 
The Cruisette (34’)$ 5,950 
The Thirty-Eight $10,750 
The Forty-Two $15,500 


roads—never a hotel porch or a traffic 
light. Nothing on earth like a vaca- 
tion on the sea. 


Five graceful, seaworthy models in 
the Elco 1928 Fleet—a ship for every 


purpose, at every price. Liberal terms 
make ownership easy—standardized 
construction has cut costs to a mini- 
mum. Every Elco model 
is the result of 36 years’ 
experience. At Port Elco 
—see the Elco models— 
climb aboard and examine 
them from stem to stern. 
If you cannot visit usat pres- 
ent, write for Catalog T. 


$25,500 


MOTOR BOATS 


The Elco Works . . . PORT ELCO (Permanent Exhibit) 247 Park Avenue, at 46th Street, New York 


Distributors in Boston, Detroit, Los Angeles and Miami 
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Eves Parisienne Waren?) 


DESIGNED BY THREE FRENCH STYLISTS OF THE 
PARIS GRAND COUTURE >—'— MADE BY ELGIN 


To secure watch -designs reflecting the Paris mode and 
manner, Elgin consulted three French stylists of the Paris 
Grand Couture . . . Madame Jenny, Madame Charlotte, 
creative mind de la maison Premet, Madame Agnés, modiste 
tres moderne. Under the personal guidance of each of these 
internationally famous women a special, moderne, dainty 
wrist watch has been created. 


Never before such an exquisite watch, such a chic and styleful 
watch...such an utterly reliable and faithful watch for $35! 


... Anda real Elgin! Which means a trustworthy timekeeper. 


The case is fashioned with jade, black or ruby enamel. The 
movement is Elgin through and through... with the Elgin 
guarantee. The hitherto undreamed of low price is only pos- 
sible because of Elgin efficiency and lgin’s great production 
..- Apractical, dependable timekeeper of enduring accuracy, 
as well as a beautiful piece of jewelry. These Elgin Pari- 
sienne models are now on display at all jewelers at $35... 
Elgin National Watch Company, Elgin, U. S. A. 


© Elgin, 1928 


THE PREMET . . . When Premet gave that interna- 
tionally famous frock La Gargonne to the world, smart 
women of the haut monde blessed the name and wore 
the frock, This chic house has now sponsored this new 
Elgin model, A genuine Elgin . . . . « . . $35 


THE MADAME AGNES . . . Throughout the smart, 
fashionable world the name of Madame Agnés, la modiste, 
stands for one thing, chic, tres moderne! Now she has 
given America her conception of a wrist watch, .,enamel 
encrusted, delicately modeled , . .« «© « 6 « $35 


THE MADAME JENNY .. . In this exquisite wrist 
watch, the great Paris couturiere has caught the exact spirit 
of the modern manner, The case is fashioned with jade, 
black or ruby enamel, The movement is Elgin which 
means watch accuracy the world over . . « « « $35 
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It embarrassed him to death 
but he “BID 2 SPADES” 


(The synonym for gaseous indigestion) 


—the Rules of Bridge do not 
forbid it, but the Social Register 
frowns upon it 


\ , ] HENEVER the menu at 
home provided him with 


the family specialty of baked 
beans and molasses, the head of 
one particular household had 
an excellent time at his own 
dinner table. 

On the night in question he 
ate, not wisely but too well. 
And when the guests from 
across the way dropped in and 
suggested a go at bridge, and 
the game commenced, the host, 
with somewhat of a Midas feel- 
ing in his midriff, concealed as 
best he could the discomfort 
just below his esophagus. 


And in one of those quiet moments in 
a bridge game, a deep throaty murmur 
betrayed his internal discomfort and the 
man from across the way was impolite 
enough to ask him ‘‘and do you, too, bid 
2 spades?” 


Of Interest to Physicians 
and Chemists Only 


This reaction shows what happens in 
the stomach when you take soda: 


HCI + NaHCO:= NaCl + CO:+ H:O 
Notice the quantity of carbon dioxide 
set free, then compare it with this 
equation, which pictures the action of 
Gastrogen Tablets: 

HCI + *2CaCO: = aCeCls + 12CO:+ 







5 advantages of 
GASTROGEN 
TABLETS 


1. They are prompt. 


2. They do not alkalize 
thestomach,and thus, 


3. They permit normal 
digestion to proceed. 


4, They work silently — 
never bid 2 spades. 


5. They are good to the 
baste. 








In India a belch is a compliment to the 
larder of the host and the prowess of his 
cook. But no man, even in India, ought 
to perpetrate one under his own roof. For 
it is as unnecessary as it is ungraceful, 
because Gastrogen Tablets end indiges- 
tion, surely, quickly and silently. 

Unlike bicarbonate of soda and prep- 
arations containing it, Gastrogen Tablets 
do not leave the stomach with an alka- 
line residue which prevents the normal 
process of digestion and encourages the 
formation of gases. 

One chemical reason is given in the 
little panel to the left. Indigestion, heart- 
burn and gas usually yield to Gastrogen 
Tablets in ten to fifteen minutes. They 
have a spicy flavor that everybody likes, 
are prompt and effective and absorb all 
the odors from the breath while perform- 
ing their good work. 


“Never bid two spades”’ 







BRISTOL-MYERS CO., Dept. E-68 
73 West Street, New York City 


Without charge or ohtigution on my part, 
send me your special introductory packet of 6 
Gastrogen Tablets. 








LETTERS 


Writer Threatened 
Sirs: 

My letter relative to Senator Heflin (Time, 
May 7) caused quite a commotion. My mail 
has been flooded with vicious, threatening and 
insulting letters. I also received a suspicious 
package that I think was a “pineapple.” [| 
buried that “gentleman” at sea without a ritual, 

It is a serious thing if Time and other liberal 
papers and magazines are not allowed to open 
their columns to a discussion of any subject 
without the air being full of “brickbats.” If a 
fellow is hit, let him express his views or come 


back in Time. 
J. H. O’NEILL, m_p. 








Morgan City, La. 

Time will do all in its power to bring 
to justice and jail anyone guilty of pine- 
appling, or threatening to pineapple, the 
author of any letter published on Time’s 
letter page —Eb. 

Nigger Lovers 
Sirs: 

Don’t you think it rather poor taste to air 
the philanderings of a yellow Nigger Wench and 
two white Nigger lovers to the world? 

Could not this space have been used for a 
better purpose instead? We really enjoy reading 
your magazine each week and would certainly 
deplore seeing it descend to the depths achieved 
by Bernarr Macfadden in his pornographic pub- 
lications. 

Yours for omissions of such drivel, 
FreD C. CLURIEL 

Wheeling, W. Va. 

The affairs of famed U. S. Negress 
Josephine Baker were recently made the 
subject of debate by the parliaments of 
Austria & Hungary. Time has never 
“aired” any assertion that Negress Baker 
“philanders,” has never hesitated to chron- 
icle her ebullient antics when they became 
of general or parliamentary interest.—Eb. 


. ; © 
Son Ritz 
Sirs: 

TIME in a recent issue paid a very nice compli- 
ment to Cesar Ritz, founder of the Ritz hotel 
system—not so nice to the son Chas. C 

TIME was in error in stating the latter to be 
one of two surviving children. Charly, a per- 
sonal friend of the writer’s, is the sole Ritz 
offspring extant. Failed also Time to state that 
he is a successful and highly prosperous importer 
of French novelties in New York City, married 
here; that he returns to France solely because 
he feels it his duty to his mother, alone in Paris 
without husband, children. 

Son Ritz cares nothing for what so-called 
smart folk term “ritzy;” prefers hunting, fishing, 
camping. However, should occasion demand it, 
can be very magnificent. No one has a better 
right to the name of Ritz; no one more qualified 





Time, published weekly by Time, Inc., at 731 
Plymouth Court, Chicago, Ill. Editorial Rooms, 
Advertising Department and General Offices, 25 
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ET all the facts about the best 

possible location for our fac- 
tory. Don’t limit yourselves to any 
one section. Look to future dev el- 
opments as well as present condi- 
tions. Then report to us.” 


Those instructions, in effect, 
have been given to various con- 
sulting engineers at different times 
during the last few years. Given 


by manufacturers who face sharp competition, and fore- 
see even keener competition coming. 

The reports they have received from their trained in- 
dustrial investigators, backed up by their independent facts 


and figures, have been almost uniformly to this effect: 


ye some other sections you may find one or two elements 
of production will cost less, but in Piedmont Carolinas 
you find all these elements meeting at their lowest com- 
mon focus. The average saving in production costs (de- 
pending on different types of industry) is equivalent to 
a substantial extra dividend on a year’s operations.” 


Based on these facts, new plants coming to Piedmont 
Carolinas have averaged one every five days for the last 
twelve months. Tasso are facts you cannot afford to 
ignore. They deserve your scrutiny and your careful 
consideration. 


Do you know which of the raw materials you use are 
produced in Piedmont Carolinas? What the average 
wage scales run? Do you know what land and construc- 
tion cost? Do you know about Piedmont Carolinas’ 
51.1% greater accessibility to the national market? 


You need the fundamental facts given 
in Piedmont Carolinas, Where Wealth 
Awaits You, a book that tells just what 
want to know. Brief. Condensed. 

et comprehensive and authoritative. 
Send for it—today. 

Address Industrial age 
Room 815, Mercantile Building, Char- 


lotte, N. C. 





MARKETS 


Goods must be sold as well as made, 
and too often the marketing situation 
is left out of consideration by engineers 
who specialize on production. But con- 
sider these facts: 

Industry makes payrolls and payrolls 
make markets. Piedmont Carolinas is 
the South’s outstanding industrial area. 

It offers an active local market for 
quantities of goods that are not yet be- 
ing manufactured here. 

It is also strategically located with 
regard to four states on the Atlantic 
seaboard —Virginia, the Carolinas and 
Georgia—a rich, sectional market. 

More, it is 300 miles nearer to the cen- 
ter of population than is, for example, 
New York City. A 600-mile shipping 
radius (-he economical marketing circle) 
centered on that city reaches 44.5% of 
the country’s total purchasing power. 
A similar circle, drawn from Piedmont 
Carolinas, reaches 66.8%—a more than 
50% greater part ofthe national market. 


= DUKE POWER 
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Save Your Eyes 


Prof. E. L. Eaton, University of Wis., 1 
says:“‘It is a joy toread a book of any 
size resting easily in a rocking chair. 
Thousands will now have @ new joy 
reading while resting.” 


a 
At Last a Long Felt Human Want is Filled by the Inven- 
tion of this Great Necessity — Dr. Farrington’s Portable 


Reading Table for the Lap 


A Reading and Work Table for Father 
A Writing and Sewing Table for Mother 
A Study and Drawing Table for Children 


Here is the helper you havealways needed. 
It saves your eyes—conserves your ener- 
gy — permits concentration with real re- 
taxation and absolute comfort. The Far- 
rington supports books, magazines, read- 
ing matter, typewriter, writing materials, 

etc., at just the right angle to insure ed 
correct vision, regardless of position. 


e 
Sit 
Right 

Read 

Right 

Feel 
Right 
Think what this means. Comfort, enjoyment, 
greater mental and physical energies. Greater facil- 
ity for mechanics of reading or writing.Genuine relax- 


ation. The Farrington allows you to always assume 
a comfortable position when reading, writing, etc. 


Indispensable to INVALIDS 


Used with detachable metal legs for Reading in Bed 
by sick, crippled or invalid patient in home, hospi- 
tal or sanitarium. Used on beach or camp for eating, 
cards, etc. 

IDEAL GIFT 

You couldn’t buy a 
more practical gift. 
It’slight (less than 44 
ozs.),handy, durable, 
portable, collapsible 
and instantly adjust- 
able to any position. 
Size 12x18in. foldsto 
; Lin. Lastsa lifetime. 
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Send No Money 

—simply mail the coupon 

Just fill in and clip the coupon now. We will 
ship the Farrington Lap Table with de- 
tachable metal legs, postpaid to your door 
for 10days’ free trial. Simply tell us 
your preference of the 5 beautiful 
styles and finishes listed below. 
Try itand within 10 days 
either remit our regular <-sg% » 
price or return it and you “~s 
do not owe us a cent. P 
Take advantage of this qs : 
Special FREE TRIAL Ss cui | 

OFFER Today. ) co 


Take Your Choice of 5 Beautiful Finishes 


STYLES AND PRICES 
Style No. 1. Natural Finish - = = “= 






















Style No. 2. Walnut Finish - <= « x 

Style No. 3. Mahogany Finish = - 8.50 
Style No. 5.Genuine Wadnut «- =< 10.50 
Style No. 6. Genuine Mahogany - 10.50 


In Ordering State Style Desired 
TheFarringtonCo.,Dept. T-9 21W.ElmSt.,Chicago 


iThe Farrington Co., Dept, T-9 _ 21W.ElmSt., Chicago, Ill.| 
1 Please send me postpaid one Farrington Lap Table with | 
Idetachable metal legs for 10 days’ free trial. Within ten| 
jdays I will either return the Farrington or remit the price | 


jquoted in this advertisement as payment in full. | 
j Please pend ane Bigla Me. ...cccccsccccccccsccsccess / 
tx l 
i DERTING oo 000 0000ccn en esebcccnsesseoesencsee220see I 
4 RODE soi okbeakeuss sce beereskeonneenoteee 






to uphold its traditions. Son Ritz as a rule has 
no mustache, 
Van CAMPEN HEILNER 
Spring Lake Beach, N. J. 
P. S. Your journal continues to 
field; improves issually. 
—~—Y)——_ 


Roosevelt’s Courage 
Sirs: 

One further remark on the matter of President 
Roosevelt's flying. 

I have a picture of President Roosevelt seated 


lead the 











PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT 
. flew twice around the park. 


in a plane which was of the “pusher” type: 
Beneath the picture is the following notation: 
“COLONEL ROOSEVELT IN A WRIGHT AEROPLANE 
AT ST. LOUIS 
Archibald Hoxsey, who carried the Colonel twice 
around the Park, a distance of 4% miles, is 
seen talking to Mr. Roosevelt, who was most 
enthusiastic over his experience, declaring he 
never felt a bit of fear. This picture shows the 
Colonel as he took his seat. Before starting he 
took off his hat and put on a cap.” 
Unfortunately the picture is not dated but the 
information may be of interest to those who are 
debating the “Rough Rider’s” courage anent leav- 


ing terra firma. 
S. G. WINTER 
University of Iowa 
College of Commerce 
Iowa City, lowa 
—— 
“Cheese” Lindbergh 


Sirs: 

Time, May 28, p. 18, characterizes the 
Friends’ School of Washington, D. C., as “a 
stiff Quaker seat of feminine learning.” As a 
matter of fact, it is a coeducational school. 
Among the males who have been students at this 
“seat of feminine learning,” not the least famous 
is one Charles Augustus Lindbergh. (At that 
time, he was invariably known as ‘Cheese Lind- 
bergh.”’) 

JosePH COBURN SMITH 
Friends ’19 

New York City 

Subscriber Smith is requested to explain 
why Charles Augustus Lindbergh was 
called “Cheese.” —Ep. 





* 
Raisin Day Records 
Sirs: 

I am curious to know why a sporting event 
of the importance of the West Coast Relays, 
held in Fresno, Calif., on Raisin Day, April 28, 
failed to receive any notice in your Sports Col- 
umn. In this meet, Lee Barnes of U. S. C. 
vaulted 14 ft. 1% in., and Kuck of L. A. A. C. 
put the 16 pound shot 51 ft. % in., thus breaking 
two world’s records. 

The Penn and Drake Relays were held the 
same day, and received notice by you, but as a 








matter of fact the West Coast entrants bettered 
Penn and Drake records in 20 of 21 events 
common to the three meets, yet you fail to men- 
tion the California meet at all. 

In Time, May 21, your Sports Editor gave Los 
Angeles credit for the meet in which Frank 
Lombardi, after being set back a yard, tied the 
world’s record of 9 3/5 sec. in the 100 yard dash, 
while as a matter of information the meet was 
held in Selma, Calif., and in a spirit of fairness, 
I feel that to Selma should go the credit. 


MILLER ALLEN 

Malaga, Calif. 

To Trme’s Sport Department, a thor- 
ough-going rebuke.—Eb. 

—©o——_- 
Agency Relinquished 
Sirs: 

As a TIME representative I have for five years 
stressed your fairness, omniscience. Your article 
on dirty Buchmanites (May 28) is utterly un- 
fair, strangely ignorant; your quotation from a 
“Princeton song” a gratuitous insult. Members 
of the First Century Christian Fellowship (the 
movement to which you no doubt refer) are not 
correctly called Buchmanites; there is no mys- 
tery about the Morning Watch—it consists of 
prayer, Bible reading, religious meditation; there 
is specifically Biblical authority for the stress 
laid on “confession” (James 5:16). Whole- 
hearted surrender to the Will of God is a funda- 
mental principle of this group. One of the two 
finest Christian gentlemen I have ever known is 
a worker in this live and hopeful movement 
which is increasingly winning people to a new 
personal companionship with Jesus Christ. 

I have had the pleasure of “selling” Time to 
more than one personage, among them Dr. C. C. 
Wu, famed representative of Chinese National- 
ism. With real regret I relinquish the agency, 
and give up reading my favorite magazine, 

Atrrep H. Hott 

Waukesha, Wis. 

Let Agent Holt re-read Trme’s report 
of Buchmanism. TIME seported: “Buch- 
manism, in its essentials, is easily seen as 
an adaptation of Christianity, which con- 
tains many features of traditional excel- 
lence. Conversion, contemplation, confes- 
sion—upon these it lays emphasis. . . .” 


—Ep. 
Sold 


Sirs: 

Next to the Bible, Time comes first as a 
news-writing stylebook from standpoint of telling 
most in least space. 

That’s the concensus of Subscribers Walter 
Chase (news editor), Richard Washington (fed- 
eral reporter) and myself of the St. Paul Daily 
News staff. 

With the above argument we sold Editor 
Howard Kahn the idea of subscribing for bene- 
fit of non-subscribing members of the editorial 
department. 

Bill Mr. Kahn and be sure to address the 
peppiest magazine in America to the EDITO- 
RIAL DEPARTMENT, St. Paul Daily News; 
let the business office, too, subscribe if it 
would read. 





o— 


Georce H. BraDLey 
City Editor 
St. Paul Daily News 
St. Paul, Minn. 
— oes 
Scales 
Sirs: 

Your “figures, figures” anent the worth of 
John D. Rockefeller’s weight in gold fall flat 
before one who knows gold. Perhaps you retain 
some of the old prejudice against Standard Oil, 
and so rate him down to 16% carats or $14.00 
per oz., which would bring his pounds to just 
about your figure of $204.09 each, but one 1s 
inclined to consider his vast benefactions and his 
late judgment of Col. Stewart, and give him the 
full 24 carat rating of 1000 fine. 

The value of gold is $20.6718 per troy ounce, 
and there are 14.583 troy ounces in an avoirdu- 
pois pound, so the pound is worth $301.45 and 
Mr. R’s 135 pounds would be worth $40,696.56 
“on a pair of accurate scales.” 

Generally—for about three years now—I have 
found your scales very accurate indeed. 

Frep G. TyRREL 

Selby, Calif. 
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‘UNCLE REMUS’ is one of the fleet of 
61 named Pennsylvania freight trains 
that have set remarkable records for regu- 
larity and dependability of on time arrival. 


“Sho, chile! I’se a traveler . . . Mebbe 
to jedge fum my name you thinks I 
limps roun’ on a cane, bent over like I 
had de rhumaticks ... But you oughter 


see me when I gits loaded up fer de 
Nawth’n markets... I’se as spry an’ 
chipper as Brer Rabbit.” 


+ * * 


If you happened to be listening as 
“Uncle Remus,”’ the big Pennsylvania 
freight from the South rumbled by, 
his wheels might spin a story as they 
clicked over the steel rails. 


And you might be reminded of 
other stories told by another Uncle 
Remus who was one of the unfailing 
delights of your younger days. 

Uncle Remus of fiction is important 
to childhood. And ‘‘Uncle Remus’’ of 
the railroad is just as important to 
many children now that they’re grown 
up. For he carries the riches of the 
sunny Southland up to the Middle 
Atlantic States and New England. 
And regularly and dependably he brings 
in his cargoes on time. 


“Uncle Remus” glides out on the 
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steel rails at Potomac Yard, Virginia, 
tuned up for his dash to the Northern 
Markets. 


Garnishing Northern Tables— 
Furnishing raw materials 


for Northern Industries 


Behind this snorting locomotive rides 
as rich a caravan as ever swept over the 
deserts of Araby. For here is wealth 


SHIPPE S 


Are you giving the man who 
routes your freight the time and 
opportunity to effect the economies, 
contribute to the new business 
strategy which in many industries 
is considered the most important de- 
velopment since Mass Production? 

The Industrial Traffic Managers 
of many organizations have been 
instrumental in the speeding up of 
turnover—in the reduction of in- 
ventories—and in the opening up 
of new selling territories to which 
improved freight transportation 
has given them access. 








from the 
fruits and choicest cool green vege- 
tables to garnish the tables of fastidi- 
ous Northern housewives. 


South — luscious ripening 


These and many articles of general 
merchandise that ‘‘Uncle Remus”’ also 
carries have been brought by con- 
necting Southern Roads from prac- 
tically all Southern points to Potomac 
Yard. 

_ Upon arrival in New York the New 
England shipments that ‘‘Uncle 
Remus’’ carries are routed via Hell 
Gate to their various destinations. 

The remarkable on time perform- 
ances turned in by ‘‘Uncle Remus’’ 
assure the Southern fruit and vege- 
table growers of having their produce 
reach the Northern Markets promptly 
—and with a minimum of loss. 


Likewise they may rely—through the 
diversification facilities of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad — on their goods 
going to the markets where the best 
prices are being offered—to be placed 
before buyers on a regular dependable 
schedule. 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


Carries more passengers, hauls more freight than any other railroad in America 
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Suggestions are cheap, but sel- 
dom helpful, when you lose your, 
key in a crowded parking space. 


SESAMEE Automobile Switch Lock — The Modern Lock that Needs 


cb Speen most bothersome of all small nui- 
sances—the key—is a thing of the past, 
so far as car-owners are concerned. The 
new Sesamee switch lock completely ban- 
ishes key-worries and effectively baffles the 
most persistent of motor car thieves + Like 
all Sesamee locks, it operates without a key - 
A push with the thumb stops your motor 
and automatically locks the car + A simple 
flick of the wheels to your secret combina- 
tion and away you go again! Thirty minutes 
sees a Sesamee snugly installed on your in- 
strument board - Then a minute or two to 


set your own secret combination -a phone 














+ + FREE PORTFOLIO 4 


DESCRIBES COMPLETELY 
THE VARIOUS TYPES OF 
SESAMEE LOCKSNOW AVAIL- 
ABLE, A FEW OF WHICH 
ARE SHOWN BELOW. USE 
COUPON OR POSTAL CARD. 
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Avoid situations like this. 
Use a Sesamee switch lock— the 
amodern lock that needs no key. 





No Key 


number, address, birth date (any number 
which for you alone has a special meaning) * 
and you’ve saved yourself weary hours of 
key-hunting + More important, your car 
ceases to be easy prey to automobile thieves 
and joy-ride seekers - Out of 10,000 pos- 
sible combinations, only one + your secret 
number + will unlock the car * Don’t wait 
until you lose your key + or car: see your 
dealer today - If he hasn’t his supply yet, 
send $12.00 for a Sesamee switch lock post- 
paid - Use the coupon shown below - The 


Sesamee Company, Hartford, Connecticut. 
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Padlocks $4.50°$3.75 $3.75 tio 
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Drawer Lock Price $3,00 


Brief-case lock Price $3.25 


Suit-case lock Price $3.50 





It you cannot obtain at your favorite store the particular 


Sesamee-equipped luggage, of all types, may beobtainedat ; 
Sesamee lock you desire, write the Sesamee Co. at Hartford. 


leading luggage, men’s furnishing and department stores. 
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THE PRESIDENCY 
Brule 


Just when he was supposed to be look- 
ing intently in another direction, President 
Coolidge turned around last week and said 
he would spend the summer in the north- 
west corner of Wisconsin, in a log cabin, 
in a cedar- forest, on an island in a trout 
stream. 

Col. Edward W. Starling, official sum- 
mer White House inspector, had returned 
to Washington at last with a description 
that sounded like the land at the end of 
a rainbow: high altitude, cool nights, few 
flies, commodious quarters, beautiful trees, 
abundant game, and trout—s500,000 of 
them, stocked, bred, liver-fed for 30 years 
—brook trout, lake trout, steelhead trout 
—yes, even rainbow trout. President Cool- 
idge announced his decision abruptly; said 
he would hold the Budget meeting early, 
on June 11 and leave immediately after- 
wards for Brule, Wis., for Cedar Island 
Lodge and cool woods, seclusion, trout. 
Summer White House Inspector Starling 
sped back to Wisconsin to put all in readi- 
ness. 

The place, a 4,160-acre estate, belonged 
to the late Henry Clay Pierce, oilman, 
business adventurer in Mexico, millionaire. 
It was tendered to the President by Clay 
A. Pierce of Manhattan, a son. Clay A. 
Pierce had never met President Coolidge. 
The Pierce heirs are anxious to sell the 
place. The Coolidge occupancy, brought 
about by onetime (1918-27) Senator Ir- 
vine Luther Lenroot, of Wisconsin, will 
probably not lower the obtainable price. 

The late Mr. Pierce fancied troutfishing 
so keenly that he had the produce of his 
fish-hatcheries and nurseries graded by size 
and put into 17 pools or “holes” in the 
Brule River flowing north through his 
property. Wire screens which bob up 
into place again after a boat passes over 
them, separate the pools. Brush and wind- 
falls are so dense along the river’s banks 
that fishing is impossible except from a 
boat. A onetime employe of the late Mr. 
Pierce says the Brule trout used to be so 
thick and tame (from hand-feeding) that 
you could take them with only a landing- 
net. They were so thick that there was not 
enough natural feed for them. Stinting 
their artificial diet made them so ravenous 
that they would strike at anything you 
dropped overboard—a cigarette butt, a 
finger. Mr. Pierce was a sportsman and 
permitted only fly-fishing, with barbless 
hooks. 

Last week, idle minds tried to discover 
a political reason for President Coolidge 
going to Wisconsin this summer. They re- 
called that at the 1924 G. O. P. conven- 
tion the delegates from Wisconsin, which 
that year gave La Follette to the nation, 





were the only ones who did not join the 
joyful demonstration at the first mention 
of Mr. Coolidge’s name. 

More practical thinkers finished their 
scrutiny of Cedar Island Lodge’s pisca- 
torial specifications and passed on to other 
matters. For example, would Mrs. Cool- 
idge find it comfortable? 

There are eight bedrooms, four baths, 
a big circular living room, a study. Oak 
logs faced with birch bark make the outer 
walls. Inside are oriental rugs, French 
wicker furniture, maple piano (inlaid with 
gold), Italian oak panelling, brass bed- 
steads. 

The dining hall is separate, across the 
stream, by pine-needle path and rustic 
footbridge. Small owls and bears, wrought 
in bronze, light the way. In the dining- 
room, the furniture is heavy mahogany, 
carved with a clover-leaf pattern. The 14- 
foot table seats 30 people. 

Mrs. Coolidge decided she would need 
a staff of 14 house servants. Stationed 
near will be ten detectives and 60 in- 
fantrymen from Fort Snelling. 

About 29 miles away (northwest) is 
Superior, Wis., on Lake Superior. There, 
in the high school, will be President Cool- 
idge’s office. Governor Fred Zimmerman 
of Wisconsin swiftly promised to mend the 
red clay roads in the northwestern corner 
of his State. Six miles from the Lodge 
is Brule, a five-street village (unpaved) 
inhabited by 200 Finnish fishermen. Four 
miles beyond Brule is Lake Nebagamon 
and the Congregational Church and Rev. 
John Taylor. Mr. Taylor is blind, uses a 
Bible printed in Braille. Perhaps Mr. 
Taylor will be taken for a cruise on the 
Navy cutter that will attend the Presi- 
dent’s pleasure in Superior harbor. 


Bills 


The Brule decision, while the most sen- 
sational event in President Coolidge’s last 
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week, was not the most significant to 
citizens. The day Congress rose, the Pres- 
ident signed 236 bills and resolutions. 
Some new laws: 
@ The Revenue Act of 1928, carrying 
$222,495.000 tax reduction. The Coolidge 
signature was affixed at 8 a. m., before 
business hours. Automobile dealers were 
notified in advance so that they could make 
good promptly on their promises to reduce 
auto prices when the 3% sales tax came 
off.* ty 

Among other taxpayers rejoicing were 
theatre-owners, whose admissions are now 
tax-free up to $3. Producer Florenz 
(“Show Boat’) Ziegfeld and the Theatre 
Guild, in Manhattan, had to make refunds 
on advance sales. 
@ The Welch Bill, raising the salaries of 
135,000 Federal employes a total of $20,- 
000,000 per annum, the first general Fed- 
eral pay-rise since 1853, effective July 1. 
The average annual increase per employe 
is $148 per annum, or $2.85 per week. 
President Luther Steward of the Federa- 
tion of Federal Employes was so pleased 
that he carried off the pen used to sign 
the bill and sent it to be framed. 
@ The Post Roads Bill—$150,000,000 
pro-rated among the States in proportion 
to their own outlays. 
@ The Griest Bill—reducing postal rates 
on second, third and fourth class matter 
and restoring the one-cent postcard. Pub- 
lishers and by-mail advertisers were 
pleased. The reductions will cut Post 
Office revenues some $16,285,000. 
@ The Second Deficiency Bill—providing 
for Government expenses authorized since 
last autumn. 
@ The amendment to the Bonus Bill of 
1924, permitting belated collection of War 
bonuses up to Jan. 2, 1930. 
@ A resolution for a survey of Boulder 
Dam (see p. 12). 
« A resolution authorizing the President 
to call an international air congress this 
year. 
@ Bills about pensions, Indian lands, 
medals, rural mail boxes, corn borers, the 
Gila River, military camps, monuments, 
State relief, bridges, salaries. 
G Not signed remained the Muscle Shoals 
Bill, to put the U. S. in the nitrate and 
power business with its Wartime plant on 
the Tennessee River in Alabama. A 
“pocket veto” was urged, feared, hoped, 


*Some price reductions promptly made: 
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predicted for this measure which the Con- 
gress took a decade to pass. 


—_—o— 
Great Sport 
Thomas D. Campbell of Hardin, Mont., 


was a welcome White House caller. He, 
farmer on the largest scale in the U. S., 
assured President Coolidge that the farm 
“crusade” (see p. 13) was an unjust politi- 
cal ruse and fiction. . . . Ambassador 
Dwight Whitney Morrow was an interest- 
ing White House caller. The President 
passed a whole day hearing about Mexico. 
He called in Secretary of State Kellogg to 
hear too. . . . Vice President Dawes was 
an entertaining White House caller. He 
accompanied 15 other Republican notables 
to a Coolidge breakfast and made great 
sport of small-eyed Senator Watson of 
Indiana for wearing a straw hat with his 
Prince Albert. When President Coolidge 
heard what the Vice President was titter- 
ing about he smiled and said: “Well, it’s 
just about as proper to wear a straw hat 
with a Prince Albert as it is to smoke a 
pipe when you are wearing a Prince 
Albert.” The Vice President laughed 
harder than before. 


(cial dha 


Y 


Ceremonies 


The Class of 1928 at Amherst elected 
President Coolidge its honorary president. 
. . . President Coolidge laid a cornerstone 
in Washington, for the new American Red 
Cross Building, dedicated to U. S. women 
in the War. Chief Justice Taft presided. 
Mrs. Woodrow Wilson attended... . 
President Coolidge journeyed to Gettys- 
burg, Pa., to deliver a Memorial Day 
speech. In charge of the train was one 
Grant Eckert, son of the later Conductor 
John Eckert who had charge of the train 
which took President Lincoln to Gettys- 
burg in 1863. In his speech, President 
Coolidge called Abraham Lincoln “one of 
the greatest men ever in the world.” Then 
he dipped into figures and said that the 
U. S. had given between six and seven 
billion dollars, in pensions and gratuities, 
to service men of the Civil War. For 
service men of the last War, five billions 
have been set aside in a decade, he said. 
“All the countries on earth in all their 
history, all put together, have not done as 
much... .” 

Next he took up disarmament, obedi- 
ence to law, world peace. He called Secre- 
tary of State Kellogg’s multilateral treaty 
work “one of the most impressive peace 
movements that the world has ever seen.” 
In closing he quoted Abraham Lincoln’s 
phrases, ‘“‘of the people, by the people, for 
the people” and suggested that efforts for 
war-prevention were the best tribute to 


dead soldiers. 





Appointment 


To join Judges Charles Evans Hughes, 
Elihu Root and John Bassett Moore on 
the U. S. panel of the Permanent Court 
of Arbitration at The Hague, President 
Coolidge last week appointed Newton 
Diehl Baker, Wartime Secretary of War, 
twice mayor of Cleveland; lawyer, gard- 
ener, scholar, gentleman. 





CAMPAIGNS 
Grand Old Party 
(See front cover) 


City. Where the Kaw River empties 
into the Missouri and the Missouri starts 
an eastern sweep to get on over and join 


©Keystone 


DELEGATE HILLES 


“Coolidge or chaos.” 


the Mississippi, is the bottom of a great 
basin and a natural site for human habi- 
tation. They say you could give a freight 
car a shove anywhere within 300 miles of 
where the rivers meet (except eastward) 
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DELEGATE EASTMAN 
He is at-large. 
and it would coast down to the Kansas 


Cities. Of these there are two, a small one 
in Kansas, a larger one (383,100 popula- 





tion) across the Kaw in Missouri. They 
are “the gates to the Southwest,” “the 
continent’s pantry doors.” Much of the 
beef, more of the corn and wheat, and 
40% of the oil in the U. S., are produced 
within a day's journey of the Kaw-Mis- 
souri confluence. The geographical centre 
of the U. S. is only 190 miles away near 
the centre of the northern Kansas bound- 
ary. The centre of U. S. population is a 
good 400 miles away, near Whitehall, Ind. 
But “an ideal spot,” say Kansas Citizens, 
“to hold conventions concerning all the 
people of the U. S.” 

Citizens. Kansas City, Mo., is the 
larger and more potent of the twins 
through no geographical advantage, but 
because of its citizens. They got out and 
hustled in the ’60s to bring the railroad 
bridge across the Missouri below the 
Kaw’s mouth instead of above. Later they 
were idealistic as well as industrious. 
While Armours packed beef, and Peets 
made soap, and Ridenours and Bakers 
prospered with groceries, an Indiana con- 
tractor named William Rockhill Nelson 
came to town and started a newspaper, 
the Star. He campaigned for parks, boule- 
vards, better residential architecture. He 
got public baths built and a commodious 
Convention Hall. An eccentric old Ken- 
tucky colonel, Thomas H. Swope, grew 
so enthusiastic that he donated 1,354 
acres to give Kansas City, Mo., the fourth 
largest public park in the U. S.* Swope 
Park, with its bathing beach, golf courses, 
tennis courts, bridle paths, zoo is one of 
the happiest things that ever happened 
to a city, though the buzzards that some- 
times circle over it, especially during 
drought, are reminders of the gruesome 
death of the city’s benefactor.+ 

During the inter-city bidding for the 
G. O. P. Convention, last December in 
Washington, persons who visited the vari- 
ous headquarters were struck by the easy 
cheerfulness of Kansas City’s representa- 
tives, in contrast to Detroit’s anxious go- 
getters, Cleveland’s cautious calculators, 
San Francisco’s determined loudspeakers, 
Chicago’s rooster-boosters. For a small 
city, Kansas City has extraordinary savoir- 
faire, and much more civility than many a 
larger place. Instead of permitting the 
G. O. P.’s reception to fall into the hands 
of local job-holders, a representative body 
of citizens got together last winter and 
made the plans. Flower-growing was en- 


*Larger parks are: 


Philadelphia’s Fairmount 3,418 acres 

New York’s Pelham Bay 1,756 acres 

St. Louis’s Forest 1,372 acres 
Other famed U. S. city-parks are 

New York’s Central 840 acres 

Chicago’s Lincoln 753 acres 

Brooklyn’s Prospect 516 acres 


+Col. Swope died in 1909 of potassium cya- 
nide poisoning. A Dr. Bennett Clark Hyde, who 
had married Col. Swope’s niece, was convicted 
of the crime. Dr. Hyde was further accused of 
trying to do away with other members of his 
wife’s family by infecting them with typhoid 
germs. Dr. Hyde’s case was appealed and the 
Missouri Supreme Court cleared him. The pros- 
ecution was assisted by U. S. Senator James A. 
Reed. The defense was led by Frank P. Walsh, 
whose son and namesake last winter took the 
Hickman murder trial (and lost it) in Los 
Angeles. 

Dr. Hyde is now an eye, ear, nose and throat 
specialist in Lexington, Mo. 
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couraged this spring, to have the city in 
full bloom. A committee of 1,000 “hosts 
and hostesses” has been organized, to be 
stationed at the hotels in relays. Details so 
small as extra caddies at the golf clubs 
and the time-saving elimination of soup 
from table d’hote  bills-of-fare, were 
worked out.* A political spectacle, with 
red fire, torches, floats, old-time stump 
oratory, and the whole Rotary Club en- 
acting scenes from the Lincoln era, was 
in readiness. But Chairman William E. 
Morton of the Entertainment Committee 
and his able aid, Citizenness (Mrs.) C. A. 
Braey, wisely decided against mass enter- 
tainments. 

Conventioneers. Responsibility for 
the physical accommodation and manipu- 
lation of the 1089 delegates at the Conven- 
tion Hall itself was entrusted to a Major 
R. A. Gunn of Chicago, who reached Kan- 
sas City last fortnight. A “trouble- 
shooter” is what Major Gunn called him- 
self.+ “I will provide everything except 
whiskey,” he said. This remark cleared 
Major Gunn of any connection with a 
$25,000 shipment of alcoholic goods, 
marked “phosphate” (fertilizer) and con- 
signed vaguely to Kansas City, which was 
seized last week in Alabama en route from 
Florida. 

Kansas Citizens wrote to prospective 
visitors and warned that the local law 
makes it jail offense to possess one quart 
of intoxicant. They also warned against 
conventioneering bootleggers, whose stock- 
in-trade this year is murderously “cut” and 
atrociously priced. The alternative sug- 
gesied was to trust to personal Kansas City 
hospitality, for corn abounds there and it 
was from corn that mellow bourbon whisky 
used to be made. 

Delegates. As early as last week, Kan- 
sas City newsgatherers began reporting 
arrivals. William Morgan Butler, na- 
tional chairman of the G. O. P., arrived 
and also Senator Reed Smoot of Utah, 
chairman of the Platform Committee. To 
ensure themselves privacy, these gentle- 
men selected several rooms apiece in vari- 
ous parts of the town and familiarized 
themselves with unobtrusive entrances and 
exits. Senator Smoot wanted no interrup- 
tions from avid proponents of special doc- 
trine, especially farmer doctrine, while he 
is phrasing the eternal principles for which 
the G. O. P. will say it stands this year. 

As everyone knows, the delegates to a 
national nominating convention go in 
groups from their respective States. They 
sit by groups and vote by groups as the 
roll of States is called alphabetically.** 


*“Serving soup delays the rest of the meal 
from five to eight minutes,” reported efficient 
President C. M. Hayman of the Kansas City 
Restaurant Association. 

tTo handle their delegates at Houston, the 
Democrats have engaged George L. (‘‘Tex’’) 
Rickard, prize-fight promoter, proprietor of Mad- 
ison Square Garden, Manhattan. 

**But the seating arrangement is tactical, not 
alphabetical. This year, Maine’s delegation is 
front-and-centre. Front right (facing the ros- 
trum) is California; front left, Pennsylvania. 
Behind California will sit a string of western 
delegations. Behind Maine are the other New 
England States, then New York. Behind Penn- 
sylvania come Ohio and other Midwesterners. 
Southerners are relegated to the rear. 


Sometimes the group-voting is subdivided, 
for lack of unit rule, or because of the 
State boss’s weakness or through actual 

















©Keystone 
DELEGATE SCHENCK 


. wife, life in the movies. 


differences in individuals’ opinions. But 
for the most part the chairman of each 
delegation just stands up when his State’s 
turn comes and announces or reiterates, 
‘“Transylvania—umpteen votes for Hoor- 
idge.” Unless spectators have rare good 
seats, they hear little but the candidate’s 
name, because all the delegates go on 
conversing, arguing or registering enthusi- 
asm all over the pandemoniac convention 
floor. If a State’s vote changes materially 





©] nternational 
DELEGATE TOLBERT 


He recurs. 


between one ballot and the next, the dis- 
tant spectator will discover it, not through 
any change of expression in that State’s 
delegates, but by cheers or booes from 


other delegations. The delegates whose 
votes have shifted will sit quietly, having 
done nothing but what they were told to 
do by their Boss. Seen off the floor, how- 
ever, convention delegates look just like so 
many everyday citizens assembled to com- 
pare calmly, discuss intelligently and ex- ° 
press independently their individual opin- 
ions as to who should be President of the 
U.S. Next week, Kansas Citizens may ex- 
pect to see George Eastman, the grey, lean, 
bespectacled Kodak man, moving about 
the town. He is a delegate-at-large from 
New York. Leading the New York dele- 
gation is distinguished-looking Charles 
Dewey Hilles who was President Taft’s 
secretary and later a big insurance man 
who felt “too poor” to accept proffered 
Ambassadorships. Mr. Hilles clings to the 
Coolidge-anyway idea. 

Norma Talmadge’s husband will be 
there too—fleshy Joseph M. Schenck, the 
cinema producer (United Artists). He is 
a Hooverite from California. Another 
California Hooverite, Lawyer John L. 
McNab of San Francisco, has been chosen 
to stand up and nominate Candidate 
Hoover. 

The slender, well-dressed young gentle- 
man with the Rhode Island delegation will 
be William H. Vanderbilt, Newport so- 
ciety man, lately sued for divorce. 

Ohio is sending Robert A. Taft, tall 
son of the Chief Justice of the U. S. On 
the platform will be Ohio’s professorial 
little Senator Fess, to sound the whole 
great convention’s keynote. He will be 
Candidate Hoover’s floor manager. In 
the Ohio delegation, besides patriarchal 
Representative Theodore Elijah Burton, 
will be short, rotund Charles W. Seiber- 
ling, one of the rubber brothers from 
Akron. Delegate Seiberling filed his can- 
didacy on the Hoover ticket without know- 
ing that his older brother, Frank A. Sei- 
berling, was running on the opposing Willis 
slate. Charles W. telephoned Frank A., 
who was in Florida at the time. “Stick to 
your guns,” he said. Older Brother an- 
swered Younger Brother: “Stick to your 
guns, too, Charlie.” To friends, Older 
Brother said: “It hasn’t been necessary to 
lick Charlie for 25 years, but if I have to 
do it again I guess I probably can.” Then, 
Charles W. Seiberling’s son died. The 
brothers did not campaign actively. 
Hooverizers ran the younger brother to 
victory over his elder in all four counties 
of their district. 

First of the Cabinet to arrive in Kansas 
City was Secretary Work of the Interior 
Department, active Hooverizer. Postmas- 
ter New, the two Secretaries Davis and 
Secretary Jardine were expected. Secre- 
tary Mellon approached with the potent 
Pennsylvania delegation in tow. 

Heading a contested South Carolina 
delegation was National Committeeman 
Joseph W. (‘“‘Tieless Joe’) Tolbert, whose 
illkempt figure (he prefers no cravat, 
shaves seldom) is a recurrent feature at 
G. O. P. Conventions. From Georgia and 
Mississippi, respectively, came the two 
Negro National Committeemen, Benja- 
min Jefferson Davis and Perry W. 
Howard. 


Ambassadors Houghton (medium 
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height, plump cheeks) and Herrick (tall, 
grizzled) were due to appear, having come 
home from their posts in England and 
France, respectively, to partake in the de- 
liberations of the party from whom they 
hold their portfolios. Ambassador Mor- 
row was home from Mexico, too, but not 
expected in Kansas City. Mr. Morrow 
did his conferring last week in Washing- 
ton with President Coolidge, then retired 
from the public scene. 

A familiar figure to Kansas City was 
William Samuel Fitzpatrick, whose ap- 
pointment as a delegate-at-large from 
Kansas was commented on by Democrats 
because Mr. Fitzpatrick is Chairman of 
the Prairie Oil and Gas Co., whose previ- 
ous chairman (James E. O’Neil) figured in 
the Oil Scandals and is still a fugitive 
from justice. Less familiar in the Kaw 
country would be Vincent Massey, the 
Canadian Minister to the U. S.; Jan 
Ciechanowski, the Polish Minister; and 
the two Filipino leaders, Manuel Quezon 
and Pedro Guevara—all attending as ob- 
servers. 

Delegate Otis F. Glenn of Illinois, the 
stocky, drawling lawyer who prosecuted 
the murderers at Bloody Herrin, was 
watched for as the man slated to place 
Candidate Lowden in nomination. Dele- 
gate (Mrs.) Ruth Hanna McCormick, 
daughter of the late famed G. O. Politician 
Mark Hanna, said she had accepted the 
honor of seconding Delegate Glenn’s mo- 
tion. Other notable daughters were to be 
present—Mrs. Leona Knight of Provi- 
dence, R. I., to cast at least one vote for 
her father, Candidate Curtis of Kansas; 
Sarah Schuyler Butler, daughter of Presi- 
dent Nicholas Murray Butler of Colum- 
bia University (he, too, is a delegate), to 
follow the lead of National Committeeman 
Charles D. Hilles in trying to “draft- 
Coolidge”; President Roosevelt’s daughter 
Alice (wife of Speaker Nicholas Long- 
worth), to watch; and the late Speaker 
Joseph Gurney (“Uncle Joe’) Cannon’s 
daughter, Miss Helen Cannon of Dan- 
ville, Ill., “to be very quiet.” Miss Can- 
non arrived early, to be the guest of Mrs. 
Jacob L. Loose (Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co.). 

Among the 64 lady delegates was to be 
Marion Marjorie (Mrs. Worthington) 
Scranton, tall, stylish daughter-in-law of 
the family of the founder of famed Scran- 
ton, Pa. Daughter-in-law Scranton was 
elected to the National Committee this 
spring, after narrowly escaping defeat. 
Because she is dashingly attractive 
(“God’s greatest gift to mankind,” she 
was once called in a nominating speech), 
some of her fellow Pennsylvanians feared 
she might be too dashing. She probably 
smokes cigarets and such like, they said. 
But Andrew W. Mellon approved her and 
Mrs. Scranton was elected to succeed the 
late John Wanamaker’s daughter, Mrs. 
Barclay H. Warburton, whose husband is 
the new Mayor of Palm Beach. 

The Candidates. While the Grand Old 
Party holds forth in Kansas City, where 
will the candidates be? 

President Coolidge said he would be in 
Washington on the convention’s eve, June 
11, for the annual meeting of the Budget 
Bureau. As soon thereafter as possible he 


said, he would leave for Brule, Wis. (see 
p. 7). Commentators commented on the 
President’s timing of the Budget meeting, 

















DELEGATE KNIGHT 
She favors her father. 


when he will certainly insert his finger 
one last, perhaps decisive time into his 
Party’s pie, employing the impressive ges- 
ture of a speech about U. S. finances in 
the most recent year of his Administra- 
tion. Last week he remained no more and 
no less a candidate than he had been since 
his oracular “choice” of last August. 
Some observers believed that he might 
utter an Absolute Negative before or at 
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DELEGATE VANDERBILT 


... from Newport. 


the Budget meeting, for one of two pur- 
poses: to clear the track completely for 
Candidate Hoover, or to discountenance 
finally the Coolidge-anyway movement, of 


which the latest slogan, attributed last 
week to Committeeman Hilles and friends 
in New York, was: “Coolidge or chaos.” 
Others said the Absolute Negative, or 
perhaps a Loyal Acquiescence, would go 
to the convention in Chairman Butler’s 
pocket, in a letter from Mr. Coolidge to 
be read at the critical moment, if any. 
Representing the President behind the 
scenes at Kansas City will be his trusty 
secretary, Everett Sanders. 

Candidate Hoover, the Administration’s 
busy but not unworried Beaver Man, said 
he would stay at his desk in Washington. 
He had duties. He was the leading candi- 
date and his lead rested on his record. To 
speak for him in Kansas City went James 
W. Good, who managed Mr. Coolidge in 
the West four years ago. Mr. Good put 
up big placards asking: “Who but 
Hoover?” 

Candidate Lowden made ready to enter 
Kansas City in advance of the “crusade” 
of farmers promised by his friends (see 
p. 13). The farmers and their insistence 
were his only hope, for without them. there 
would be no party plank implicitly rebuk- 
ing the present Administration for its 
farm-relief record, and without such a 
plank Candidate Lowden has said he would 
not take the nomination. 

Candidate Curtis, the Party’s patient, 
swart, Indian-blooded Senate housekeeper, 
headed for the convention, with greater 
hope than anxiety. He had nothing to 
lose except the votes of Kansas and his 
daughter. He had everything to gain in 
case of a compromise, for while he was 
not the fastest of the “dark horses,” he 
was at least “dark” (see below). In Kan- 
sas City he was sure to see more friends 
than frustrators. On the farm issue he 
had voted for the farmers, then obeyed 
his President. Friendship and obedience 
make good bedfellows for ambition. And 
after the Presidency, after all, there is 
the Vice-Presidency. 

Candidates Watson and Goff, favorite 
sons of Indiana and West Virginia, respec- 
tively, and neither of them with a China- 
man’s chance for anything but private 
plaudits and party patronage, were both 
expected to attend, the small-eyed, affable 
Watson certainly, the less prominent Goff 
not so certainly. 

Charles Evans Hughes, non-candidate 
but often-mentioned, had not up to last 
week sailed for Europe when he had said 
he was going. A curt secretary announced 
that Mr. Hughes would sail “about June 
19.” She exhibited annoyance. 

William Edgar Borah, candidate, but 
very seldom mentioned, was to attend, 
accompanied by tiny Mrs. Borah, who an- 
swers her Senator’s-wife mail in impetu- 
ous longhand and keeps birds flying about 
in her Washington apartment. 

And Charles Gates Dawes, non-candi- 
date, what of him? He is the “dark horse” 
who looms so big and light that the whole 
country saw him coming a year ago. He 
is (to use the cadence if not the context 
of a nominating speech) a man whom the 
Administration dislikes, distrusts and fears 
not a little; a man who, by failing to 
submerge politely in the Vice-Presidency, 
made things hard for the President and 
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helped cause the present fissure in his 
Party. There are four aspects of Charles 
Gates Dawes: 


1) The striking individual who smokes 
a freak pipe, wears cut throat collars and 
memorable neckties, talks rapidly in a 
high, thin voice, composes music and plays 
it on piano or flute. 

2) The brainy virtuoso, impatient of 
masters, who studied to be a civil engi- 
neer, switched to and succeeded in the law, 
switched to and succeeded in public utili- 
ties, switched to and dazzled the oldsters 
in politics (he managed McKinley’s IIli- 
nois campaign for Mark Hanna), switched 
to banking and excelled at that (U. S. 
Comptroller of Currency, 1897-1902; 
founder and head of the Central Union 
Trust Co.; urged by Andrew Mellon in 
1920 for Secretary of the Treasury). He 
did the War purchasing for his boyhood 
friend, General Pershing; then straight- 
ened out the Federal Budget system; then 
devised the plan for Germany’s repara- 
tions and shared (with Sir Austen Cham- 
berlain) a Nobel Peace Prize. 

3) The subtle opportunist, who exer- 
cised his commercial virtuosity to get rich; 
who “is the only man since Roosevelt to 
understand the use of calculated indis- 
cretion” in compassing political ends (cf. 
his purposeful reading of books on crowd 
psychology, his studied profanity); who 
last year tandem-hitched the McNary- 
Haugen farm-relief bill and the McFadden 
branch-banking and drove them through 
the Senate with consummate smartness. 

4) The man of loyalty, who risked and 
suffered censure by breaking the Illinois 
banking law for his crooked-but-charming 
friend, William Lorimer; who renounced 
his own ambition for the Presidency, this 
year, in deference to his friend, Candidate 
Lowden; and who, even if Candidate Low- 
den is altogether out of it now, continues 
unreceptive for motives that may well 
contain as much party loyalty as shrewd 
personal circumspection. Should the 
Dawes attitude become receptive now, 
the rift in Republicanism would gape in- 
deed, for subtlety breeds suspicion. Vice 
President Dawes has exhibited such sub- 
tlety in the past that his inheritance of 
the Lowden support, after all that has 
been said and denied this year, would be 
viewed as downright discreditable in both 
men. 


Non-Candidate Dawes said last winter 
he would work for the Lowden nomina- 
tion to the end. He will not do it at Kan- 
sas City. When the Convention begins he 
will be attending the graduation exercises 
at Marietta College in his native Marietta, 
Ohio. That is where he went just before 
he was nominated in 1924. Mr. Lowden 

had refused that nomination. Mr. Dawes 

instantly accepted it. It is improbable that 
that bit of history will even paraphrase 
itself this year. Yet it is also historic that 
the Vice President’s relative, William 
Dawes, rode on the same errand as Paul 
Revere. He took a different course. He 
came to fame much later. But measure- 
ments show that Dawes outrode Revere 
by two miles. 


Delegates 


The last of the “crucial” primaries was 
held in West Virginia. Smith beat Reed. 
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DELEGATE SEIBERLING’S BROTHER 


stuck to his guns. 


(See p. 9) 


His nomination looked as certain as such 
things can look upon a planet inhabited by 
human beings. 

Favorite Son Goff beat Candidate 
Hoover. It was a preferential primary, 
leaving the delegates uninstructed, and 
three of the 19 delegates elected were 
regarded as Hooverites. But the popular 
vote stood—Goff 120,337; Hoover, 105,- 
876. The usual comments were made: 1) 
That the Hoover boom had passed its peak, 
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DELEGATE SCRANTON 
“God’s greatest gift to mankind.” 
(See p. 10) 


would now collapse; 2) That the Beaver 
Man had made a splendid showing. 
Democrats sat back to see what decision 
the Republican 1,089 delegates, all of whom 
were now chosen, would come to among 
themselves. The votes of 545 would settle 


the matter, but with many a delegate un- 
pledged, many another uncertain, many 
another unaccredited, the result could not 
be figured out to a mathematical certainty 


on paper. Last week’s odds in Wall Street 
were: 
On Smith’s nomination 


pees 8 tor 
On Hoover’s nomination...... 7 to 5 
On Lowden’s nomination .....1 to 4 
On “Draft Coolidge” ....... 1 to 5 
On Candidate Curtis......... 1 to 6 
On Non-Candidate Dawes ....1 to 6 


Of unaccredited delegates—whose con- 
tested credentials were being considered 
last week by G. O. P. officials in Kansas 
City—there were 73. These came from 
Louisiana (12), Mississippi (12), Texas 
(26, or all the delegates), Florida (9 of the 
to delegates), Porto Rico (2), Georgia 
(3), South Carolina (4), Tennessee (3). 

The candidates claimed delegates (with 
many a dispute which only actual voting 
can settle) as follows: 

Lowden, 273% (85 disputed) 


Ce ee ree 1 New Mexico....... 4 
BO. 6 6ceivcies 9 North Carolina ....13 
PERGMBEB oc ccncccs 9 North Dakota ..... 13 
oS aa ae Oa 
ere Oe Pere 18 
i is a ca« > 6< 6 Ge a eadeees seo I 
Minnesota ........2 21 South Carolina..... Ir 
Cee 30 South Dakota ..... 13 
ere SE WN occ ccs 2 
(re a4 Po” ere 2 
TE Sa <cuadees 

Curtis, 46 ies disputed) 
Sr 23 Rhode Island ...... I 
CN 6 ccc ben SR o4cces acces 2 

Norris, 33 (14 disputed) 
0) ae 16 Wisconsin ....4..0. 17 


Watson, 33 (His own Indiana) 
Borah, 11 (His own Idaho) 
Unpledged, unclaimed, 225 


Connecticut ....... $2 TO BOUE. nceccwes 43 
BOOUNWED occ cecece 5 Pennsylvania ...... 79 
SE - b 248 cn eas CE ae 
PETE Saas wiallo-a'e« 6 West Virginia...... 10 
Massachusetts ..... 2 Wyoming «......6. 2 
Mississippi ........ 12 Dist. of Columbia... 2 
Gere @ Parte Rise <.0c.s: 2 
Hoover, 531%4* (181 disputed) 
PN av xis 5 64 a ES TROWGGE fa ci.cces cic 8 
0 re 4 New Hampshire ....11 
pe eee rr 6 New Jersey ....... 31 
eo Perera 29 New Mexico ....... 7 
COlOrAGO ....ccees 4 INOW WOO ccs a cce. 47 
BRED ates i 6000's 4 North Carolina ....10 
3 ree OO TR ie tence warnea 31 
ROUND, cecacccwns fe 13 
LOA rece 2 Rhode Island...... 12 
3 Ee ee. 29 Tennessee ......... 19 
RMN 6.6.6 sieved sis i OSA II 
I aves ag seed SS WONG a<cccacses II 
\ 0” Aare CG eS o6ceedcscs 15 
Massachusetts ..... 37 Washington ....... 17 
DRICREROR occ ccces 33 West Virginia ..... 9 
Minnesota .......- » Wisconsin ........ 7 
EE ere TO WOMMOE .6cccccs 7 
See ee 2 
jo eee eee 9 Philippines ........ 2 


THE CONGRESS 
The House Week 


Work Done. Last week, the U.S 


resentatives: 
@ Passed the Senate’s 


. Rep- 


resolution for a sur- 


vey of the Boulder Dam project before 


Congress convenes 


‘again next December. 


The resolution went to the President. 


@ Passed a resolution 


to empower a com- 


mittee of five House members to investi- 


gate campaign funds. 
q Adjourned sine die 


(see p. 12). 


*F ractions result from some States giving their 
delegates-at-large a half vote each. 
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The Senate Week 


Work Done. Last week, the U. S. Sen- 
ators: 
@ Sat through an all-night filibuster on the 
Boulder Dam bill; laid it over as first un- 
finished business of the Senate next session 
(see below). 
@ Passed a resolution instructing the Sec- 
retary of the Interior to have the Boulder 
Dam project surveyed anew and report 
next autumn; sent the resolution to the 
House. 
@ Passed a resolution instructing the Sen- 
ate’s campaign funds investigating com- 
mittee to review the handling of Cuban 
sugar by the U. S. Food Administrator 
(now Candidate Hoover) during the War. 
@ Adjourned sine die (see col. 2). 


——— «——_ 


Boulder Dam 


Whether or not it is ever built to dam 
water, the proposed 675-ft. Federal power 
and irrigation dam in the Boulder Canyon 
of the Colorado River has already backed 
up an enormous supply of attention, irri- 
gated the U. S. with rushing streams of 
propaganda and oratory, generated power- 
ful currents of controversy. The purposes 
for which the actual dam is proposed are: 

1) To provide a water supply for Ari- 
zona and Utah farmers and for California 
suburbanites (Los Angeles). 

2) To furnish electricity to the seven 
Colorado Basin States (Arizona, Califor- 
nia, Colorado, Nevada, New Mexico, 
Utah, Wyoming). 

3) To protect from floods the inhabit- 
ants of California’s Imperial Valley, which 
is below the Colorado’s bed-level. 

The causes of Boulder Dam controversy 
are: 
1) The difference in the cultures of 
Arizona and California—rancher v. real- 
tor. 

2) The facts, that only 24% of the 
Colorado basin lies in California; that 
practically no California water drains into 
the river; whereas about 42% of the basin 
is in Arizona, whose streams furnish 28% 
of the river’s flow at Boulder Canyon. Re- 
flecting these facts in the provisions of the 
bill in such a manner as to satisfy Arizona 
has to date proved impossible. 

3) The activities of the U. S. public 
utilities—the “Power Trust”—private in- 
terests opposing the Government’s entry 
to the electricity industry. So widespread, 
so penetrating, so energetic, so determined, 
so covert has been the propaganda of these 
interests that, as it is exposed bit by bit 
by the Federal Trade Commission’s cur- 
rent investigation, the issue between Cali- 
fornia and Arizona has been twisted from 
its cultural base. 

4) All seven States in the Colorado 
Basin agree that it would be advantageous 
to obtain Federal development and control 
of their common natural resource. But 
California, a boom state, presses for im- 
mediate action. And Arizona, slow-grow- 
ing, temporizes to protect its future. 

The House let the Senators fight it out, 
this session, and a long fight it was. Cali- 
fornia’s Johnson introduced the bill in the 
early Spring. Utah’s Smoot aided Ari- 
zona’s Ashurst and Hayden, first indirectly, 
then directly, in delaying the debate. 
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. officerlike, positive. 
(See col. 3) 


Maryland’s Bruce and Tydings and Ten- 
nessee’s McKellar helped the Arizonans 
too. But it was the orotund Ashurst and 
the dogged Hayden who, with desks 
stacked high with time-consuming docu- 
ments, talked and talked and talked the 
bill to a standstill last week. 

In one of his more magnificent sen- 
tences, Senator Ashurst enunciated the 
whole spirit of a filibusterer, as follows: 
“Although of superb physical strength, 
you can take the heart even out of an ele- 
phant, the stomach out of an ostrich, and 
you may finally pierce the hide of a rhi- 
noceros if you keep at him so great a time 
as the long and weary months that I have 
been practically on the gridiron, trying to 


prevent the great injustice this bill would 


perpetrate upon Arizona!” 

Senator Johnson’s solace in defeat was 
consent of the Senate to consider the dam 
again first thing next autumn. A resolu- 
tion by Senator Key Pittman of Nevada 
for a quintet of engineers to examine and 
report on Boulder Dam once more this 
summer, was also passed. This report will 
doubtless be decisive. 

. 4 . Y 
Sine Die 

A long night of quorum calls and Ari- 
zona oratory changed the Senate’s mind 
about not adjourning when the House had 
suggested. Senator Curtis bided his time 
until late Tuesday morning, when Senators 
begin longing for lunch. Then he put again 
the proposal on which the Senate had split 
40-40 the day before. This time the Vice 
President got no chance to keep his 
minions at work. The Senators voted 46 
to 35 that they had had enough. 

It has been a so-so session of Congress. 
President Coolidge congratulated both 
houses with a warmth which was surprising 
in view of the lesions Congress had caused 
in the Administration’s program. Congress 
had far overshot the Coolidge ideas on 
farm-relief and flood control; overcut the 
Mellon idea of tax reduction; left stranded 


the Wilbur “Big Navy”; appropriated 
some 500 millions beyond the Budget; re- 
tained Muscle Shoals instead of disposing 
of it as Mr. Coolidge urged. 

The amount of work done rather than 
the kind was evidently what President 
Coolidge had to admire. Reapportionment 
of popular representation and disposal of 
the Boulder Dam bill were the gravest 
omissions. Disagreement on farm-relief 
and failure to vote at least some of the 
Big Navy, after Europe had been made to 
understand the U. S. really needs more 
ships, were the gravest embarrassments. 

In all, 19,777 measures were introduced 
and 923 successfully passed by the first 
session of the Seventieth Congress. The 
second session convenes on Dec. 3 (the 
first Monday). 


ARMY @ NAVY 


Son’s Sword 

Next to having a son decorated for brav- 
ery in battle—and fathers do not hanker 
for battles for their sons—it is pleasing to 
a U. S. fighting man to have a son take 
graduating honors at West Point or An- 
napolis. Such was the pacific pleasure last 
week of Rear Admiral William A. Moffett, 
desk chief of the Navy’s air forces. Other 
midshipmen graduated last week by the 
U. S. Naval Academy took prizes for ex- 
cellence in navigation, high standing in 
special studies, knowledge of current 
events, skill with small sailing craft, and 
well expressed ideas on thrift. Brisk, wiry 
Midshipman George H. Moffett’s prize 
was the sword presented by last year’s 
graduating class to that cadet “who has 
contributed most of his officerlike qual- 
ities and positive character to the develop- 
ment of the naval spirit and loyalty within 
the regiment.” Besides the abstract vir- 
tues, Midshipman Moffett’s attainments 
include handiness with his fists. He was 
on the undefeated Navy boxing team. 


Besides the “officerlike’” sword, the 
Class of 1927 presented Annapolis with a 
window for the chapel entitled ““The Com- 
mission Invisible,” symbolizing the Navy’s 
unspoken obligations. The window was 
unveiled last week. Also dedicated was a 
bronze tablet to the late Commander John 
Rodgers who, after having flown from 
California to Hawaiian waters, plunged to 
accidental death in the Delaware at 
Philadelphia. 


TERRITORIES 


The Pit 


The crow of the fighting cock is Porto 
Rico’s national anthem, sung from early 
dawn to murmurous dusk by spur-legged 
game-birds tethered in squalid door-yards 
all over the island. On Sundays the na- 
tional anthem is stilled. Those sacks you 
see the natives carrying along the white 
roads on Sunday morning contain the 
coxcomb choir. They are going to the 
cockpits, where a knife, a flask of bitter 
liquor, volleys of cheers and curses, the 
chink of coin, the spurt of dust and blood 
—not always fowl blood—spell life’s zest 
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for the brown-skinned jibaro (peasant). 
Porto Rican poets hymn the sport as the 
essence of manhood and beauty. 

When iaws are passed in the U. S. pro- 
hibiting Sunday golf, great is the outcry. 
Laws have been passed in Porto Rico pro- 
hibiting cockfighting on Sundays and on 
every other day. But there is no outcry, 
except among the politicos. The poli- 
ticos lately passed a bill repealing their 
harshest prohibition. Last fortnight Gov- 
ernor Horace Mann Towner vetoed the 
act and repeated that cockfighting is “a 
barbarous and cruel sport.” But people said 
the law would not matter one way or the 
other. The jibaro pays no attention, saving 
his breath for the secret pit, the dashing 
fury of his little bird, the hot argument or 
epic narrative afterward. 


FARMERS 


Crusade? 


When is a farmer “embattled”? 

When he writes to the newspapers? 
When he goes to a mass meeting? When 
officers of his union or association say that 
he is or should be embattled? 

Last fortnight the U. S. farmer was 
pronounced embattled by Governor Adam 
McMullen of Nebraska. Other politicians 
supporting Candidate Lowden for the 
Presidency chimed in. They said the U. S. 
farmer was angry because President Cool- 
idge had vetoed the McNary-Haugen bill, 
which contained a sales tax (“equalization 
fee”) to be levied on consumers to guar- 
antee the U. S. farmer higher prices. Gov- 
ernor McMullen called for a “crusade” of 
100,000 farmers, to demonstrate at the 
G. O. P. Convention in Kansas City. Gov- 
ernor McMullen went to Chicago and 
there declared that the number of farmers 
who would actually “hop in the family 
car and head down the concrete” for Kan- 
sas City, would exceed 100,000, perhaps 
reach 150,000. He said he had already 
received 15,000 letters in actual farmer 
handwriting assuring him the “crusade” 
was on. “The first caravan [of the Covered 
Wagon] developed the agricultural em- 
pire; the second caravan is moving to pro- 
tect it,” he said. 

Candidate Lowden’s manager in Kan- 
sas City announced that each crusading 
farmer would be in uniform: overalls and 
straw hat. 

Newsgatherers scoured the Midwest for 
corroboration of all this exciting news. 
Governor A. G. Sorlie of North Dakota 
reported that his State would send a mo- 
tor squadron and that he would lead it. 
Chairman William Hirth of the Corn 
Belt Federation reported from Des 
Moines, Ia., that the 1,000,000 farmers 
represented by himself and colleagues 
would “make a last stand for equality of 
opportunity . .. at Kansas City”; that 
if either Mr. Coolidge or Mr. Hoover were 
nominated, it would “result in a wholesale 
bolt of the party by the farmers.” 

In Minnesota, farmers were reported to 
be rallying “by thousands.” A Minnesota 
politician explained that the Equalization 
Fee had “become a symbol.” 

In Kansas, the number of farmers pre- 


paring to motor through their State and 
across the Kaw River to the convention 
was estimated by a Topeka observer at 
50,000. 

President W. H. Settle of the Indiana 
Farm Bureau Federation, said that 50 or 
75 Hoosier farmers would be taken to 
Kansas City in special Pullmans attached 
to the Indiana delegation’s train. 

The Chicago Tribune published a sug- 
gestion that C. C. Pyle, who promoted 
the cross-continent “bunion derby,” should 
be engaged to manage the “crusade” and 
make it a “high class and well organized 
parade.” 

Conflicting reports came in. 

At Oklahoma City, Editor Carl Wil- 
liams of the Oklahoma Farmer-Stockman 
said: “Some farm politicians will be there, 
but not many farmers. Actual surveys 
show that, in the Southwest at least ... 
less than 30 per cent. [of farmers] have 
been definitely in favor of the McNary- 
Haugen bill.” 

President John Vesecky of the Kansas 
Cooperative Wheat Marketing Association 
discounted the Topeka report by saying 
there would be few wheat-growers in the 
“crusade.” “So far as I know, President 
Coolidge’s veto . . . has failed to arouse 
enough indignation to warrant the farmers 
leaving their harvest fields and making a 
show of themselves. . . . I don’t believe 
the wheat farmers of Nebraska and Colo- 
rado are interested either.” 

Henry J. Allen, onetime (1919-23) 
Governor of Kansas and publisher of the 
Wichita Beacon reported: “As a matter of 
fact, the farmers of Kansas recognize this 
movement as politics. It is too obviously 
an effort to organize a political demon- 
stration at Kansas City by the same gen- 
tlemen who have carried on a political 
demonstration in Washington all winter 
and who sacrificed constructive farm leg- 
islation in order to keep alive a political 
issue against the Administration. It is 
my belief that they cannot use any genuine 
farmers for a motive so palpable. ... 
The greatest danger of this advertised re- 
volt, as I see it, is to the revolters. June 
is harvest month... .” . 

Though the “crusade’s” promoters only 
meant their efforts to coerce the Republi- 
can Party, Democrats took advantage of 
the situation. In particular, Jesse Holman 
Jones, financial “angel” of the Houston 
convention, issued an invitation to dis- 
gruntled farmers to take their troubles 
to Houston. Perhaps thoughtlessly but 
perhaps as a subtle threat, Senator Cap- 
per of Kansas, in a McNary-Haugenizing 
editorial in his weekly newspaper, quoted 
Owen D. Young on the farm-subject. 
“Cheap food is produced by intelligent, 
progressive and prosperous farmers,” Mr. 
Young had said. Republican Senator Cap- 
per was doubtless aware, as is many an- 
other person, that Democrat Owen D. 
Young, Chairman of the General Electric 
Co., is Candidate Smith’s choice for the 
next Secretary of the Treasury. 

But what about the actual farmers 
themselves? Did a real “crusade” of 
100,000 impend? Besides last fortnight’s 
mass-meetings in Illinois, at Springfield, 
Galesburg and De Kalb, all of which were 


summoned by Lowden’s Lieutenants in 
his own home State, no further rural 
demonstrations were reported. All the 
news of a “gigantic: movement in 14 
states” emanated from Lowden headquar- 
ters in Chicago and Kansas City. In 
Dubuque, Iowa, for example, the biggest 
local farm news was that the Dubuque 
County Farm Bureau would hold its an- 
nual outing at Dyersville, Iowa, on June 
12 (the day the Kansas City convention 
starts). President W. F. Schilling of the 
Twin City Milk Producers’ Association 
(St. Paul, Minn.) was to be chief speaker. 

In Kansas City, Kan., the Wyandotte 
County Farm Bureau announced that the 
annual Kaw Valley potato tour would be 
held on June 13, 14, 15 (the most likely 
nominating days of the G. O. P. Conven- 
tion). The first stop was to be at Farmer 
Charles Speaker’s, in Turner Bottom, at 
8:30 a. m., to discuss seed, fertilizer and 


‘tuber tests. Then, on to the Brothers 


Philibert’s place, then to Farmer John W. 
Taylor’s, then to Farmer Roy William- 
son’s, etc., etc. 

At Lincoln, Neb., capital of Nebraska 
and the very seat of Governor McMullen’s 
“crusade,” the State Journal (leading 
daily) asked: “What would Mr. Lowden, 
who threatened not to run if farm relief 
was not an issue, do if he found his issue 
suddenly wafted away?” 


RACES 


Blackman Case 


Bloodthirst hankered for three weeks 
in Vernon and Rapides Parishes, La., after 
the killing of Deputy Sheriff J. Frank Phil- 
lips by William Blackman, black man. 
Police slew Blackman in turn, promptly. 
Then they protected Blackman’s brothers, 
Lee and Dave Blackman, by locking them 
in the Leesville jail. 

Lee and Dave had done nothing but be 

born their brother’s brothers. But the 
Parish people wanted more blood. Sheriff 
Turner guessed the Blackman brothers had 
better be moved to the Shreveport jail. 
Three deputies fetched them in a car, 
one day last week. 
. The customary thing took place. A 
score of armed men stepped out of am- 
bush. The deputies were ordered to move 
on, which they did. Then the fusillade, 
the guilty silence, the “discovery” of two 
stiff black shapes several hours later. 


—_—>— 


Collins Woman Case 


Ben Bess is a Negro. He used to be 
better off than most South Carolina Ne- 
groes. He owned a good farm in Florence 
County. Some Negroes considered him 
lucky because he rented part of his land 
to some white trash named Collins and had 
his way with the Collins woman. She was 
about 45 years old and pretty trashy. But, 
she was white. 

Other Negroes considered Ben Bess a 
black fool. He ought to have some sensi- 
bility about the folks he took up with, 
they said. Besides, fooling with white 
women never got a Negro anywhere but 
into trouble, no Sir! 

After he had had the Collins woman 
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some time, Ben Bess went to jail for 30 
years hard labor. That was in 1915. That 
trash, Frank Collins, hadn’t minded at all 
about Ben Bess and the woman, until Ben 
Bess decided not to rent his land any 
more. Then Frank Collins brought the 
charge that has lynched many a nigger. 
The Collins woman, old Maude, backed 
him up. They said Ben Bess had raped 
her. 

Last month, Ben Bess got out of jail. 
Governor Richards pardoned him. The 
pardon was the result of Maude Collins’ 
confession—now that she is 60 and expect- 
ing Death soon—that she had sworn 
falsely about Ben Bess. 

Ben Bess came out of jail but he had 
no farm to go to. The lawyers had eaten 
that up long ago. Thirteen years at hard 
labor had aged and broken him. He had a 
bad cough. People sent him money and 
the Legislature will probably provide for 
him. But Governor Richards agreed that 
South Carolina’s debt to Ben Bess is 
irreparable. 

Perhaps it was to prove that he really 
felt badly about it that Governor Richards 
last week gave the Ben Bess case a new 
twist. He wrote a letter to the solicitor of 
the Florence district and suggested that he 
present to the Grand Jury the white trash 
woman, Maude Collins, now 60 years old 
and expecting Death soon. 

—~o>—_- 
Tree 

In Slater, Mo., Ocie Wilson, Negro, 
killed Romeo Logan, Negro, in a crap- 
game fight. City marshal and constable 
came to take Ocie Wilson to jail. While 
they were taking him there, a large car 
without license plates cornered their auto 
against the curb. Twelve men, wearing 
masks, got out and pointed pistols. The 
men were believed to be Negroes. Learn- 
ing of Logan’s death, they had come to 
get Ocie Wilson. 

“Take time to think it over, boys,” said 
Constable Thompson as he delivered Ocie 
Wilson to the masked men. The masked 
men took Ocie Wilson into the woods with 
them and the next morning he was found 
there, nanging from a tree. 


PROHIBITION 
A. A. P. A. 


The Association Against the Prohibition 
Amendment last week announced the elec- 
tion of new directors, making go directors 
in all, and authorized expansion of the 
board to 200. The new A. A. P. A.’s in- 
cluded: 

Author George Ade of Indiana. 

Lawyer Frederick H. Allen of Manhattan. 

Grain Dealer Pierce Blewett of North Dakota. 

Frank C. Brophy of Arizona. 

Financier James B. Brown of Kentucky. 

Banker Herbert L. Clark of Philadelphia. 

Surgeon John B. Deaver of Philadelphia. 

Financier George P. Fiske of San Antonio, 
Tex. 

Financier E. Roland Harriman of Manhattan. 

_Copperman Daniel C. Jackling of San Fran- 
cisco. 

Philanthropist Eldredge R. Johnson of New 
Jersey. 

Engineer Charles Franklin Kettering of Day- 
ton, Ohio. 

Lawyer Alexander Lincoln of Boston. 

Lawyer Severo Mallet-Provost of Manhattan. 

Lawyer William C. Norvell of Nashville, Tenn. 

Lawyer Lucius F. Robinson of Hartford, Conn. 






Courtesy New York American 
Fat Jack LINDER 
Jealous Republicans. scoffed. 


(See col. 3) 


Banker George E. Roosevelt of Manhattan. 

President William M. Sloan of the American 
Academy of Arts & Letters (Manhattan). 

Merchant Percy Straus of Manhattan. 


Say the A. A. P. A.’s: “In place of Fed- 
eral prohibition we favor the installation, 
by the States, of a method of controlled 
and restricted distribution which will pre- 
vent the exploitation of the liquor traffic 
for unconscionable profits, and not only do 
away with prevailing speakeasies and 
secret drinking but prevent the reappear- 
ance of the old unregulated saloon system 
and the political iniquities which accom- 
panied it.” 


Chairman John J. Raskob, of the Fi- 
nance Committee of General Motors 
Corpn., is another new A. A. P. A. director. 
Returning from Europe, he found letters 
from many a Prohibitionist enquiring why 
he opposed them. He singled out Patrick 

. Callahan, a Kentucky varnish-maker 
(Louisville), a boss Democrat and, like 
Mr. Raskob, Roman Catholic, for reply. 

Mr. Raskob wrote: “I am not a drink- 
ing man (this does not mean that I never 
take a drink), am a director in corpora- 
tions employing over 300,000 workmen, 
and have a family of 12 children ranging 
in ages from five to 21 years. The thing 
that is giving me the greatest concern in 
connection with the rearing of these chil- 
dren and the future of our country is the 
fact that our citizens seem to be develop- 
ing a thorough lack of respect for our laws 
and institutions, and there seems to be a 
growing feeling that nothing is wrong in 
life except getting caught... . 

“A large number of people feel... 
that those who have the money to pay for 


such [alcoholic] beverages and have them 
analyzed can drink without risk of health, 
while those who cannot do so must either 
do without them or take great risks of 
being poisoned. It is for this reason that 
the great mass of our workmen and poor 
people feel that Prohibition does not pro- 
hibit, but is a scheme to deny them some- 


thing. . . . Is it any wonder they should 
rebel? .....” 


POLITICAL NOTE 


Tammany District Party 


In Central Park, Manhattan, where, 
under the dark trees, thousands of couples 
play every night, there occurred last week 
an event innocent and charming. A boy 
so fat that he looked like a pudding walked 
through a crowd of 33,000 screaming chil- 
dren while he sipped a huge mug of milk. 

The fat boy was 12-year-old Jack Lin- 
der who weighed 341 pounds. He was the 
most honored guest at the garden party 
given by Thomas M. Farley, political 
leader of the Fourteenth Assembly Dis- 
trict. Mr. Farley’s district is full of Jew- 
ish, Italian and Irish constituents. All of 
these have plenty of children and plenty 
were at Mr. Farley’s party last week. As 
demure and vagrant as fluffy rabbits, the 
little girls in their white dresses went 
creeping about the lawns giving vent to 
small cries. The stags at the party chased 
them from time to time: there was a re- 
grettable fracas when one of the latter, 
finding himself next a small female with a 
loud voice, attempted to stuff his hand- 
kerchief down her throat and cut off her 
hair, perhaps her head, with his pocket 
knife. An alderman took action and the 
party progressed without further untoward 
incident until the time came for eating. 

This precipitated a scramble so dreadful 
that it is impossible properly to describe 
it. Generous Mr. Farley had distributed 
15,000 quarts of ice cream, 10,000 quarts 
of milk and five tons of crackers. 

Finally filled, the children sat in regur- 
gitating placidity while prizes were award- 
ed. William Dattner, 12, and Evelyn Wil- 
liams, 13, received awards for having 
more freckles than any of the other little 
children. Eilene and Peggy Goeble, dressed 
like Gold Dust Twins, got prizes for the 
most original costume. When it came to 
choosing the fattest boy at the party, Jack 
Linder of 1340 Third Avenue* flopped up 
to the judges to claim his due. 

Most political district leaders give such 
parties but staunch Tammany Tom “ar- 
ley’s are perhaps the most celebrated in 
Manhattan. The pre-eminent success of 
this particular Farley Féte, which pro- 
duced more congratulatory editorials than 
Mr. Farley’s fierce but successful fight to 
attain the leadership of his district, could 
be attributed largely to the admirable 
Linder. Jealous Republicans, who can give 
no such parties in Manhattan, scoffingly 
suggested that the fat boy would have 
been kept away from the party for fear of 
frightening the other guests, had it not 
been for the fact that Mr. Farley, himself 
a 6-ft. package weighing 190 pounds, likes 
to see much made much of. 





*An address now famed in Manhattan. 
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THE LEAGUE 


Council Sits 


When the Council of the League of 
Nations sat down to its June session in 
Geneva, last week, two famed faces were 
absent. One is nude, plump, confident; the 
other shaggily mustached, and lined with 
weary wrinkles. As everyone knows, these 
are respectively the faces of German For- 
eign Minister Dr. Gustav Stresemann and 
French Foreign Minister Aristide Briand. 
Both are slowly convalescing from illness. 

Accordingly, Germany was represented 
on the Council, last week, by that veteran 
pre-War and post-War “career diplomat,” 
Dr. von Schubert, now Assistant Foreign 
Minister. Came in behalf of France her 
reputedly richest citizen, M. Louis Lou- 
cheur, not long since Finance Minister. 
(Time, Dec. 28, 1925). Just prior to leav- 
ing Paris last week, M. Loucheur accepted 
the post of Minister of Labor, replacing 
unlucky M. André Falliére, who lost his 
parliamentary seat in the recent French 
election (Time, April 30, May 7). 

During sessions of the League Assembly, 
M. Loucheur usually sits next to the aisle- 
and-front-row-seat of his friend, Aristide 
Briand. On such occasions the richest man 
in France frequently leaves and returns to 
his seat by leaping nimbly over the top of 
his desk, in order to avoid disturbing Great 
Aisle Seater Briand. Last week, however, 
French Representative Loucheur leaped 
for no man. 

Present as the only Foreign Minister of 
a Great Power to attend was Sir Austen 
Chamberlain, jovial to fellow diplomats, 
glacial to the press, British. 

Questions. Up before the Council 
were three vital questions upon which it 
had delayed. to act for months or years: 
1) Shall the Rumanian Government pay 
compensation for lands expropriated by it 
from Hungarian citizens? (Time, Sept. 
26); 2) Should the League fix responsi- 
bility and apply censure in the matter of 
the Italian arms which were smuggled into 
Hungary in defiance of the Treaty of 
Trianon? (Time, March 5); 3) Shall the 
Baltic city of Vilna belong to Poland (now 
holding it by authority of the Allied Coun- 
cil of Ambassadors); or to Lithuania 
(which received Vilna from Soviet Russia 
under a treaty signed between those states 
in 1920)? 


GREAT BRITAIN 
Mothers and Midwives 
The mothers of British Foreign Secre- 
tary Sir Austen Chamberlain and his half 
brother, Minister of Health Neville Cham- 
berlain, both died in childbirth.* Last week 
this fact was thought to account for the 


extraordinary warmth and fervor with 
which the Minister of Health addressed the 





*They were cousins, Mary and Florence Ken- 
rick, and successively wives to that famed Joseph 
(“Joe”) Chamberlain, who seldom appeared in 
the House of Commons without an orchid in 
his buttonhole, and was, from 1893 to 1905, 
Colonial Secretary. From Mary Kenrick he 
begat a son and daughter, from Florence two 
sons and three daughters, from his third wife, 
Mary Endicott, no babe. 


House of Commons on the twin themes of 
maternal mortality and midwifery. 
Customarily the manner of the Right 
Honorable Neville Chamberlain is cold and 
his delivery precise, but none could doubt 














- ——d 
©xKeystone 
THE MINISTER OF HEALTH 
... had a terrible thought. 


his intense emotion when he cried: “It is 
a very terrible thing to think that today 
out of every 250 mothers, one dies in 
childbirth, and that this state of things has 
persisted for the last 20 years. . . . Mean- 
while the general death rate has decreased 
from 14 per 1,000 to 12.3 and the infant 
mortality rate has dropped from 89 to 70 
per 1,000. ... . Clearly the time has come 
when a great new effort ought to be made 
[Cries of ‘Hear! Hear!’] to bring down 
the percentage of maternal mortality ... 
which alone shows no improvement.” 

Amid renewed cheers and cries of ‘““Hear! 
Hear!” Mr. Chamberlain then laid down a 
program for the creation by the Ministry 
of Health of two Departmental Commit- 
tees of Inquiry, one to perform compre- 
hensive field research upon maternal mor- 
tality, and the other to investigate “the 
status, training and remuneration of mid- 
wives . . . upon whom, after all, the suc- 
cess or failure of any efforts we may make 
to improve the conditions of childbirth 
must largely depend.” 

In the course of certain general and sub- 
sequent remarks the Minister of Health 
said crisply: “Rheumatism is the most 
costly of all diseases to industry... . 
It accounts for one-sixth of the whole in- 
dustrial invalidity of the country... .” 


or 
Birthday Honors 


The King-Emperor observes the anni- 
versaries of his birth chiefly by giving 
presents of a special sort. Last week on 
His Majesty’s sixty-third birthday, George 


V bestowed three baronies, more than 70 
knighthoods and many another “birthday 
honor.” 

New barons: 

Sir Alfred Moritz Mond, most potent 
British chemical tycoon, and onetime 
(1921-22) Minister of Health. 

Sir George Rowland Blades, recent 
(1926-27) Lord Mayor of London, and 
esteemed head of a firm of stationery 
manufacturers and banknote printers. 

Sir James Farquharson Remnant, Con- 
servative M. P., respected barrister. 





Ga 


Cooperatives & Flappers 


Collective buying by ultimate consumers 
is not widely known in the U. S.; but more 
than 5,000,000 Britons, mostly housewives, 
are owner-members of Cooperative So- 
cieties which buy goods to the stupendous 
value of $1,500,000,000 per year. 

Last week the Cooperative Union Con- 
gress—representing the collective-buyer 
horde—met 4,000 strong in West Hartle- 
pool. Soon the delegates were furiously 
debating whether to continue in active 
alliance with the British Labor Party. 

Roared Delegate John Weatherhead: 
“Politics never grew an ounce of tea or 
turned a wheel. Let’s stick to trade and 
political independence!” 

“IT know .. .” piped a delegate from 
Wallsend, “I know one Labor candidate 
who was elected to Parliament and wanted 
a new suit of clothes to wear up to Lon- 
don. But did he buy it ready-made in our 
Cooperative store? No! He went to a 
b—— tailor!” 

Although doubtless vexed by such tid- 
ings of Laborite dereliction, the Union 
Congress finally voted, with a few absten- 
tions, 2,465 to 1,470 in favor of continuing 
to support the Labor Party. 

Large significance attached to this reso- 
lution, last week, because among the 
5,000,000 collectionists represented by the 
Union Congress many are young house- 
wives, under 30, and these will soon be 
enabled to vote for the first time, by the 
confidently expected passage of the Equal 
Franchise (“Votes For Flappers”) Bill 
(TrmE, June 4, et ante). Collective buy- 
ing thus looms as an appreciable factor in 
moulding the new Flapper Electoraie. 


SOUTH AFRICA 
“Coffin Flag” 


St. George was the Patron Saint of Eng- 
land, St. Andrew of Scotland and everyone 
knows about St. Patrick. When a flag for 
the United Kingdom was desired the three 
crosses peculiar to the three saints were 
ingeniously superimposed, forming the 
famed British “Union Jack.” Last week 
this same tried and tested formula of 
superimposition was carried to its ulti- 
mate conclusion with the unfurling of a 
new flag for that British Dominion called 
the Union‘of South Africa. 

At Johannesburg and Cape Town, riots 
by native blacks accompanied the unfurling 
of the new flag. Misguided agents of the 
extreme pro-British faction, who wish to 
continue under the “Union Jack,” had still 
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further misguided the Afric blacks into 
believing the absurd bit of blather that the 
new flag would mean their enslavement. 
Fired by this preposterous notion, the 
natives massed and howled protests against 
what they called the “coffin flag.” Shout- 
ing “Away with Slavery!” they tore down 
the new banner in numerous instances. 
Meanwhile 100% British Islanders drove 
through Johannesburg and Cape Town, 
waving the Union Jack and shouting: “We 
were born under this flag and we want no 
other!” 

Amid so much furor, few South Africans 
had time to dissect and rationalize their 
new flag. Basically it is a horizontal tri- 
color, reading from top to bottom orange, 
white and blue. In the centre of the white 
stripe is superimposed the old Orange Free 
State flag, hanging vertically. Adjoining, 
on the white, is the Union Jack, spread 
toward the flagstaff. Lastly the old Trans- 
vaal vierkleur is superimposed upon the 
white, spreading away from the staff. Thus 
the new flag, wnich might be called the 
“Union Union Jack” is one big tricolor 
with three little flags stitched in a row on 
the centre of its centre stripe. 


GERMANY 


Fraulein and Swede 

Steaming in through San Francisco’s 
Golden Gate, last week, came the Presi- 
dent McKinley, bearing a petite, blue- 
eyed German Fraulein of twenty-two. 
Resting an elbow on the ship’s rail and 
cuddling her small chin in a pensive palm, 
she gazed at Las Papas, those twin, ma- 
jestic mountains called “The Breasts.” 
Then, having admired the view, Fraulein 
Clarenore Stinnes coolly turned to con- 
front excited reporters. 

Yes, she was the daughter of the late 
Hugo Stinnes. No, he had never claimed 
to be “The Richest Man in the World.” 
Well, perhaps he ad been the richest man 
in Germany, for a time, while the mark 
was falling, and he was building great 
pyramided super-trusts. What? Fraulein 
Stinnes shrugged. Why trouble to rehearse 
the details of her father’s death and the 
titanic business crash which her brothers 
were powerless to avert. Clarenore 
Stinnes is 22, lives in the present, is rich. 

She preferred to answer questions 
about the motor trip which she is making 
around the world, and about the hand- 
some, strapping Swedish cinema camera 
man who is motoring with her, Herr C. A. 
Soederstroem. 

Soon Californians heard how Fraulein 
Stinnes had set out from Berlin, last May, 
with two Adler cars, four mechanics and 
Herr Soederstroem. By way of the Bal- 
kans, Turkey, Persia and the Caucasus 
they drove to Moscow and thence to 
Irkutsk, Siberia, where the four mechanics 
refused to press on and returned by rail 
to Berlin. Not thus craven was Herr 
Soederstroem. He stuck with Fraulein 
Stinnes at Irkutsk for almost three 
months, while they waited for Lake 
Baikal to freeze, then drove across and on 
to Mongolia, China, Japan and the Presi- 
dent McKinley. 

“Once, at Urga, Mongolia,” said Frau- 


lein Stinnes, “we had to pay 140 marks 
($336) for 106 litres of gasoline (28 gal- 
lons).” From San Francisco petite Motors 


©Keystone 
CLARENORE STINNES 
What? ...WNo.... Well, perhaps. ... 


ist Stinnes proposed to sail for Valparaiso, 
Chile, whence she will motor northward to 
Washington, D. C., and thence proceed 
home to Berlin. 

“The films I am taking we shall sell,” 
said Cinema Swede Soederstroem, “and 
Fraulein Stinnes is writing a book.” 


ITALY 


Strange Fascination 


Sacred are the relations of host and 
guest. Recently a trinity of hosts—the 
City of New York, its Mayor and Presi- 
dent Coolidge—entertained Prince Ludo- 
vico Spada Varalli Potenziani, the tall, 
cadaverous Governor of Rome. Last week 
Guest Potenziani returned to Italy and 
on landing at Naples spoke as follows of 
his hosts: 

“President Coolidge showed me and my 
staff a cordiality which astonished even 
the White House servants . . . who are 
best acquainted with his [usual] reserve 
and scantiness of words and gestures. 

“Like everybody else in the U. S. the 
President wanted to hear more of Musso- 
ree 

“Mayor Walker of New York is a real 
old friend... . 

“The Italian quarter of New York gives 
a clear-cut sensation of a transplanted 
fragment of the mother country... . 
You know the dream of all Italians in 
America is to return to Italy. ... 

“Mussolini’s character and personality 
carry a strange fascination to Americans 

. especially among the higher classes. 
. . . It is my opinion that whatever Italy 
might ask today of American financiers 
would be conceded without questioning, 


for Americans like strong peoples. . . .” 
Observers praised Guest Potenziani for 
his good taste and restraint in not having 
asked the fascinated U. S. higher classes 
to cancel Italy’s War debt to the U. S., 
which Congress has already scaled down. 


pe aN 
Dictations 


@ The right and duty of the Italian Sen- 
ate to sit as the High Court of Justice on 
impeachment cases was perverted, last 
week, by a decree of the Cabinet—in 
which Dictator Mussolini holds seven 
portfolios.* 

Hereafter not the whole Senate but a 

committee of 50, elected by a majority 
vote, will constitute the Court. Since there 
are only some two score anti-Fascist Sen- 
ators, the Fascist majority in the Senate 
will hereafter completely dominate the sole 
tribunal before which J/ Duce might con- 
ceivably be impeached. 
@ Promulgated by Signor Mussolini for 
the adoption of his Cabinet was a decree 
which would compel Italian cinema ex- 
hibitors: 1) To devote 10% of their total 
projection time to domestic feature films 
“if available”; and 2) To pay in rental for 
these Italian films 26 per cent of their net 
receipts—thus creating a forced subsidy 
of the fledgling Italian film industry. 


JUGOSLAVIA 
“Down with Mussolini!” 


The Italian army outnumbers the Jugo- 
slav three to one. The Jugoslav navy of 
12 destroyers and torpedo boats and one 
pre-War German cruiser would be a puny 
opponent for the modern, potent Battle 
Fleet of Italy. Yet last week in a score of 
Jugoslav cities and towns student hot- 
heads, marched, demonstrated, rioted, 
skirmished with the police, and shouted: 
“Down with Mussolini!” “Long live King 
Alexander [of Jugoslavia]!” “Death to 
Fascismo!” ; and “Down with the Treaty 
of Nettuno!” 

Seemingly the rash students were bent 
upon egging Prime Minister Velja Vuk- 
itchevitch of Jugoslavia into a suicidal war 
with Italy; but circumstances were not 
lacking to extenuate their folly. 

The Italo-Jugoslav Treaties of Nettuno 
were virtually dictated by Signor Musso- 
lini in 1925 and provide that Italians may 
colonize and thus peacefully penetrate the 
Dalmatian coast of Jugoslavia, which lies 
directly across the Adriatic Sea from Italy. 
For three years the Jugoslav Parliament 
has delayed to ratify the Treaty of Net- 
tuno. Last week the hot-head students be- 
lieved that Prime Minister Vukitchevitch 
was about to yield to Italian pressure and 
press for ratification. Mounted ominously 
the hereditary hatred of rival peoples who 
face each other across a narrow sea. Sud- 
denly came an insult to fire the charge of 
hatred. Jugoslav correspondents reported 
from the Italian port of Zara that a con- 
vention of Italian war veterans had met, 
sung songs in which Jugoslavs were re- 
ferred to as pigs, and adopted a resolution 

*Prime Minister, Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
War, Marine, Aviation, Interior, Labor. 
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to the effect that Italy should seize Dal- 
matia. 

Restaurant Battle. Students at Bel- 
grade, Jugoslav Capital, were stirred to 
such fury by the possibly erroneous reports 
from Zara that they stormed the Res- 
taurant of the Russian Tsar at Belgrade, 
where several members of the Cabinet 
were known to be dining. “TRAITORS! 
COWARDS!” roared the students, and 
soon began to hurl bricks through the win- 
dows of the restaurant, to emphasize their 
contention that the Cabinet ought not to 
submit the Treaties of Nettuno for ratifi- 
cations by the Skupshtina (Parliament). 

Amid panic the statesmen-diners fled to 
the restaurant cellars. The students, 
tramping in through shattered windows, 
seized the restaurant piano, tables, chairs 
and chandeliers—flung all into the street 
for a barricade against the police. 

Came constables. They sought to break 
down the barricade by backing against it 
a ponderous auto-street sweeper. But wine 
bottles and water carafes hurtled from the 
restaurant, knocked out four policemen. 

Firemen tried a hose, could not swamp 
student ardor. Reluctantly, at last, the 
police opened fire upon the mob, killing, 
wounding, restoring order. 

Other mobs had meanwhile stormed the 
Italian consulates in Zagreb, Spalato, Ra- 
gusa and other Jugoslavian cities. Repeat- 
edly portraits of Benito Mussolini were 
publicly burned, and Italian tricolors were 
torn to tatters, spat upon, befouled. 

Skupshtina Battle. In the Skupshtina, 
Deputies of the Opposition irretrievably 
transgressed decorum by tearing the tops 
off their desks and flailing them to match- 
wood, while they screamed at Govern- 
ment leaders “Resign! Resign! Cowarps, 
Traitors, MURDERERS!” 

King. While the position of Prime Min- 
ister Vukitchevitch was thus being ren- 
dered supremely difficult, the Italian 
Minister at Belgrade strutted in with a 
note from Signor Mussolini. It contained 
demands for apology and monetary com- 
pensation from Jugoslavia in each instance 
of affront or damage committed against 
Italians by Jugoslavs. 

Just, Dictator Mussolini intimated that 
since there had occurred some scattered 
counter demonstrations by Italians against 
Jugoslav consuls, the Italian Government 
would make reciprocal apologies and resti- 
tutions. 

Thereupon Jugoslav Foreign Minister 
Marinkovitch yielded completely to the 
Italian demands, trusting to luck that the 
Jugoslav Cabinet could weather the en- 
suing storm of popular resentment. In 
this grave crisis Prime Minister Vukitche- 
vitch leaned heavily upon the active sup- 
port of popular King Alexander of Jugo- 
slavia. His Majesty, though he may look 
like a dentist, is valorous at heart. He did 
not cease, last week, to exhort students 
and politicians to resume at least the 
semblance of rationality and calm. 


RUSSIA 
Cook Tours 


_ Though Mount Vesuvius is ever a-seeth- 
Ing and a-smoking, timid tourists do not 
fear to ascend, when told that the funicular 





KiNG ALEXANDER 
Loyal students flung chandeliers. 
(See col. 1) 


railway is owned and run by Thomas Cook 
& Son. 

In fine, where Cooks will take you, it 
must be safe to go. Last week this largest 
tourist firm announced, for the first time, 
that they will hereafter make travel ar- 
rangements “for all those who may wish 
to go to Soviet Russia.” 

The once insuperable difficulty in obtain- 
ing a Soviet Visa has been overcome. 
Russia is safe, stable. And Cooks will sell 
to anyone for approximately $280 a trans- 
portation ticket, including sleeping berths 
where necessary, for the 12-day, 7,530- 
mile journey from Paris via Moscow and 
Siberia to Peking. 

Seasoned travelers who remember the 
Trans-Siberian trip from before the War, 
could not detect, last week, anything 
changed or unfamiliar in the following de- 
scription, released by Cooks, of the jour- 
ney as it is today: 

“The sleeping cars are clean and well 
served. . . . The trains do-about 25 miles 
per hour with frequent stops to fuel at 
wood piles along the way. . . . About half 
the passengers usually eat in the diner. 
The other half buy food from the peasants 
and have picnic meals in their compart- 
ments. The peasants gather at the stations 
at train time with all kinds of cooked food 
for sale . . . good bread, golden honey, 
boiled milk, roast ducks and chickens. . . . 

“Each of the first-class sleepers is pro- 
vided with a samovar kept going all the 
time, so that one can always get a glass of 
hot tea, day or night.” 


In the old days it was the privilege and 
habit of the Tsars to stop their Imperial 
Train on the single track Trans-Siberian 
line at any point which fancy might dic- 
tate, while they picnicked, strolled in the 
woods, or received the homage of peasants. 
Meanwhile, for scores of miles up and 
down the line, local traffic would be sus- 
pended and of course all through express 
trains stopped. 


MEXICO 


Rapscallion 


Proud, swashbuckling Brigadier General 
José Alvarez—since 1924 Chief of Staff to 
President Plutarco Elias Calles—is sus- 
pected of being a monstrous smuggler, a 
multi-faced Judas, a thorough-going rap- 
scallion. 

Not until last week, however, would 
even potent Mexicans have dared to cry 
“Rapscallion!” at steely-eyed, quick-trig- 
gered General José. Then, suddenly, 
President Plutarco Elias Calles, bull- 
necked and bushy-browed, took pen into 
heavy fist and dashed an angry signature 
onto a proclamation: “To my greatest 
surprise, and assuredly that of the entire 
country, it has been discovered that one of 
the highest officials of the Administration 
and a prominent member of the army, 
General José Alvarez, the Chief of my 
Headquarters Staff, who had enjoyed my 
friendship and confidence, has proved 
traitor to the most elementary principles 
of honor and morality by not only direct- 
ing and manipulating a large amount of 
contraband merchandise but also by using 
my name in telegraphic orders to protect 
such merchandise and to assure himself 
of immunity. 

“My constant endeavor since taking 
office has been to establish order and 
morality in my Administration. I believe 
that I have complied with that purpose by 
having suppressed with an iron hand such 
crimes as that now in question immediate- 
ly upon discovering them. I will continue 
that line of conduct until I leave office. 

“Consequently, as soon as I obtained 
conclusive proofs of the crime in question, 
I ordered the immediate dismissal of Al- 
varez and consigned him to the competent 
authorities.” 

Soon Rapscallion Alvarez was specifi- 
cally charged with furthering the smug- 
glery of $250,000 worth of silk into Mex- 
ico. In rebuttal he declared under oath 
to a high police official: “I deny any 
knowledge of this affair. I have been made 
the dupe of others.” 

Presently detectives swooped, arrested 
the Signorina Maria Conesa, Spanish 
danseuse, toast of Mexican boulevardeurs, 
able duper of many a dupe. 

ery eee 
“74” 

The notorious bandit and rebel “E/ Ca- 
torce” (“No. 14”) attacked with 800 fol- 
lowers, last week, a garrison of 30 federal 
troops and 20 constabulary, at the seaport 
of Manzanillo. After 14 hours of siege 
and sniping, 82 of the followers of “No. 
14” had been killed, as well as 29 of the 
Garrison. 

Timely, therefore, was the arrival of 
Federal war boat Progresso and Brig.- 
Gen. Heliodoro Charis, who routed the 
Fourteeners, rescued the besieged. 


GREECE 


“Venizelos Crisis” 


The Cabinet provisionally assembled, 
last fortnight, under General John Metaxas 
(Royalist), was hastily supplanted, last 
week, by one more Coalition Government 
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You Can Find All of the 
Genuine Pleasure of Pipe 
Smoking— 

Fill in the coupon below and we will 
send you a generous package of Old 
Briar Tobacco. Then light up your 
pipeful and draw in that cool, extra 
smooth tobacco fragrance that is 
making so many men say— Old 
Briar is bringing to them all of the 
genuine pleasure, comfort and 
cheer of pipe smoking. 









TOBACCO 


“The best 
pipe smoke 
ever made!” 


Ns 
25¢ size 


Only the highest quality tobaccos, entrust- 
ed toexperts with yearsof scientific knowl- 
edge in theart of mellowing and blending, 
go into Old Briar Tobacco. And quantity 
production makes it possible at such a 
moderate price. 

In sizes at 25c, 50c, $1 and $2 


Of All the Pleasures Man Enjoys 
Pipe Smoking Coste the Least 


UNITED STATES TOBACCO COMPANY 
Richmond, Va., U.S. A. 

Special Offer 

Send 10c—coin or stamps — for postage, mailing 

expense and tax, and we will send you a generous 


kage of Old Briar Tobacco— enough for several 
ours of complete enjoyment. 


Tear out and Mail with coin or stamps to: 
SSSSSKSKHCSSSSCSSCSSEEHEEESE CRETE EER ETE EERE ee eeeeeeeee 
United States Tobacco Company 
Richmond, Va., U.S. A. seats T. 6-11-28 
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under veteran Prime Minister Alexander 
Zaimis. 

Thus ended the most recent “Venizelos 
Crisis” (T1me, June 4), dramatically pre- 
cipitated by the sudden emergence from 
retirement of famed Eleutheris Venizelos, 
mighty Elder Statesman. Upon resuming 
his leadership of the Liberal Party, M. 
Venizelos was understood to have de- 
manded the Prime Ministry for himself; 
but last week he agreed to support the re- 
turn to that office of his fellow Liberal, 
present Prime Minister Alexander Zaimis. 

To correspondents who hastened to 
Athens at news of M. Venizelos’ political 
renaissance, he said: “The royalist press 
continues to declare that King George II 
[now a Rumanian resident | will come back. 
That is why I have come back. . . . The 
Liberal Party must not be allowed to dis- 
integrate. . . . We must not relax our vigi- 
lant purpose to maintain the Republic.” 


JAPAN 


Penitent Premier 


An humble, not to say abject apology 
was made, last week, by Prime Minister 
General Baron Giichi Tanaka to the Sub- 
lime Emperor, Hirohito, whom Japanese 
honor as the lineal descendant of the 
Sun Goddess. 

The Prime Minister’s fault was that he 
had kept His Majesty insufficiently in- 
formed of certain complex political de- 
velopments which finally resulted, last 
week, in the resignation of. Minister of 
Education Dr. Rentaro Mizumo. The 
affair was so ineptly bungled as to allow it 
to seem for a time that Emperor Hirohito 
had desired Dr. Mizumo to continue in 
office. 

So appalling and calamitous was this 
accidental tarring of the Divine Emperor 
with an earthy, political brush that last 
week members of the House of Peers 
seriously conferred as to whether they 
should banish from their ranks Penitent 
Baron Tanaka. 


CHINA 


Boycott 


Chinafolk in Manhattan’s famed China 
Town were continuing resolutely, last 
week, a boycott of all Japanese wares 
which they began when Japan recently sent 
troops to occupy the Chinese province of 
Shantung (Trg, April 30). Potent Editor 
Seto Chen of the Chinatown Nationalist 
Daily said, last week: “I know a Chinese 
merchant here who has a stock of Japanese 
goods worth $15,000 on his shelves. He 
has consented to let our Chinese Citizens 
League decide what to do with it. If I 
am not mistaken there will be a big bon- 
fire in Mott Street one of these days.” 

Logically-minded persons thought that 
since the Japanese goods have already been 
paid for the only person about to be hurt 
by destroying these particular goods is 
the Chinaman owner. They recalled that a 
shrewder thrust against Japan is being 
made by rich Chinamen in many parts of 
the world who are reported to be speculat- 


| ing again the Japanese yen in such fashion 


as may cause it to become seriously de- 
pressed on international exchange. 


Death of Li 


Revolutionary soldiers drag their com- 
mander, Li Yuan-hung out from under 
his wife’s bed. The year is 1911. Li pro- 
tests. He is loyal to the Manchu Emperor. 
No! He will not lead the soldiers as a unit 
in the great revolution!! But then, on 
second thought, he does. 

The year is 1916 and Li, now in his 
second term as vice president of the 
Chinese Republic, takes the last hurdle to 
power, when death comes to President 
Yuan Shin-kai. 

Now, however, the era of coups d’état 
by Chinese military leaders is dawning and 
President Li is illegally deposed in 1917. 

Li is restored to his constitutional office 
in 1922, but now the coups d’état are 
merging into civil war, and Li, the last con- 
stitutional President of China, is deposed 
again in 1923. 

He lives on quietly in Tientsin, for- 
gotten, until last week, when death came. 


Peking Falls. 


Valor’s a mouse-trap. .. . 

In all the trade of war no feat 

Is nobler than a brave retreat. 
—Butler’s Hudibras. 

The city of Peking, for five centuries 
the traditional Capital of China, fell last 
week to the South Chinese Nationalist 
Armies. Noble was the evacuation carried 
out by the great Marshal Chang Tso-lin. 
Scarcely a retreat, and in no sense a rout, 
the War Lord’s departure took on the 
semblance of a stately pilgrimage. The 
event was of paramount importance. be- 
cause, for the first time in the present dec- 
ade of Civil War, it can now be substan- 
tially claimed that all of China proper is 
under a single régime—the Nationalist 
Government, founded by the late, famed 
and revered Dr. Sun Yat-sen, and led to 
victorious dominion by its present Gener- 
alissimo, slender, modest, democratic 
Chiang Kai-shek. 

Chang Evacuates. Since 1911 the 
word of War Lord Chang Tso-lin has been 
and still is law in Manchuria, the vast and 
fruitful Chinese province which adjoins 
China proper on the North and is adjacent 
to Japanese territory. 

Thus it was to Manchuria that Marshal 
Chang departed, last week, with his armies, 
his armored trains, his Packard limousines, 
his wives, children, concubines, innumer- 
able bastards, faithful retinue.*. . . 

To emphasize the nobility of the War 
Lord’s evacuation his son and heir, Mar- 
shal Chang Hsueh-liang, remained behind 
in Peking to hand the city over to the 
approaching Nationalist Armies. With him 
remained a little known but thoroughly 
potent Chinaman—General Yang Yu-ting, 
sometimes called the ‘“Ludendorff” or 
“Brains” of Chang Tso-lin. 

As the War Lord’s sumptuous private 
train rushed toward Manchuria, preceded 
and followed by grim armored pilot trains, 
he knew that only an attack by enemy 





*Also carried off for good measure was the 
entire staff and mechanical equipment of the 
Peking Bureau of Engraving and Printing, the 
only plant in China capable of turning out first- 
rate banknotes; and also most of the usable 
rolling and portable machine-equipment of the 
three principal railways of North China, Experts 
opined that unless Chang is made to disgorge or 
unless new equipment is bought, the railroads 
in question will be virtually useless. 
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«of LITTLE DRAMAS IN THE LIFE OF A GREAT NEWSPAPER SYSTEM }- 


Death was 


“Give me a plane and a sack of 
mail and I'll find out why”... 
said a Scripps-Howard reporter 





1920 was a bad year for the Air Mail 


Service. Good pilots were crashing. 
Delays were frequent. Something was 
wrong. 


A Scripps-Howard reporter person- 
ally induced Postmaster-General Burle- 
son to commission him as special agent 
of the Air Mail. He rode in a mail plane 


NEW YORK . Telegram SAN FRANCISCO, News 


DENVER Rocky Mz. News Sn cai 





PAINTED FOR SCRIPPS-HOWARD NEWSPAPERS BY CLAYTON KNIGHT 


riding the air lanes 


on the first, through, coast-to-coast Air 
Mail flight. Talking to pilots. Survey- 
ing fields and equipment. Checking con- 
ditions. And then this reporter helped to 
frame a letter from western pilots re- 
questing an investigation of the service. 


It got attention. It resulted in a whole- 
sale reorganization of the Air Mail. And 
the next 1,500,000 miles were flown 
without a fatality. 


This Scripps-Howard reporter was a 
pioneer of the present efficient service. 
... And through him the SCRIPPS. 
HOWARD NEWSPAPERS contributed to 


AKRON .. 





one of the most important developments 
in American aviation. 

The primary purpose of the SCRIPPS- 
HOWARD NEWSPAPERS is to seek the 


‘news. But they often help to make the 


Times- Press 


CLEVELAND .. Press WASHINGTON . News DENVER. Evening News ‘que BIRMINGHAM . . Post 
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SCRIPPS-HOWARD 


MEMBERS OF THE AUDIT BUREAU OF CIRCULATIONS 





ALBUQUERQUE 


NEWSPAPERS 


AND MEMBERS 


news by initiating and furthering proj- 
ects of public welfare. By spotlight- 
ing weaknesses in public service they 
help public servants to remedy them. 
For these newspapers are controlled and 
financed from within. Their editors 
listen to no commands. And their read- 
ers form what is perhaps the most 
closely-knit and responsive body of 
buyers available to the advertiser. 


YOUNGSTOWN Telegram KNOXVILLE News-Sentinel 
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The natural way 
to learn to write 


| yh easy to smother ability by too much 
teaching. 

Take languages, for instance. You know 
how it goes. You yawn through lists of words 
to be memorized... You doze over dry-as-dust 
grammar rules. And, after three or four years, 
you're lucky if you can stutteringly translate: 
“Where is the umbrella of my grandmother?” 

Yet there is a natural way to learn lan- 
guages—as little children learn—by talking. 

And as natural a way to learn to write 
writing! 


The newspaper approach 


to professional writing 


Ask some successful author what he was 
doing between the ages of, say, twenty-one and 
twenty-five. At least 9 times out of 10, the 
answer will be ‘‘Newspaper work!” Evi- 
dently, if a man has any natural writing talent, 
newspaper work will uncover and develop it. 

No formal instruction in a newspaper office 
—few rules—little ‘‘theory.” Everything is 
casual—natural. ‘Cut that in half,’’ growls 
the copy-desk man. Or—‘‘Snap up those 
verbs!”” Or—‘Someone tell that new guy 
that ‘hectic’ doesn’t mean ‘feverish.’”’ If a 
man has the determination and ambition to 
keep on trying—if he writes, writes, writes—he 
soon learns in a newspaper Office. ° 

Can this give and take of newspaper life be 
duplicated in a home-study course in pro- 
fessional writing? Hundreds of N.I.A. stu- 
dents (many of them practicing newspaper 
men) tell us we have done it. One veteran 
journalist writes: ‘You've got everything— 
the assignments, the discipline, the swift, sure 
criticisms, the friendly advice—everything but 
the noise and the dirt.’’ Let us tell you more 
about the New York Copy-Desk Method—a 
natural method—a result-producing method. 

Are you one? 

N. I. A. instruction is intensely personal— 
individual. Enrollments are limited to a re- 
stricted number of men and women who show 
real promise by passing our famous Writing 
Aptitude Test—a natural test which shows 
whether you have or have not got “the 
makings.’ See coupon below. Newspaper «usti- 
tute of America, 25 West 45th Street, New York. 
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War Lorp CHANG 


. . withdrew peacefully. 


spies or some supreme treachery among 
his followers could deprive him of life or 
his great wealth. The unexpected and 
improbable occurred when two National- 
ist spies were able to intercept Chang’s 
train with shrewdly tossed bombs, which 
smashed three railway cars, but injured 
the War Lord very slightly, according to 
despatches. 

Mouse Trap. The bizarre opinion that 
valor is a mouse trap was quaintly justified 
by the circumstances which caused Chang 
Tso-lin to withdraw from Peking last 
week, without fighting any final pitched 
engagement or making a theatrical “last 
stand.” Circumstances: 

First, the 450,000 partially rabble troops 
mustered by the Nationalists have been, 
for the last three months, steadily forcing 
Chang’s relatively well-equipped 200,000 
northward, back and back upon Peking. 

Second, the Japanese Government is re- 
solved that the Chinese Civil War shall 
not spread still further northward from 
Peking into Manchuria, now teeming with 
little brown colonists from the neighboring 
Islands of Japan. Therefore the Japanese 
General Staff, although exceedingly friend- 
ly to Chang Tso-lin, recently gave warn- 
ing (Time, May 28) that neither he nor 
any other Chinese would be permitted to 
enter Manchuria for purposes of active 
warfare. 

Third, the effect of this situation was 


that if War Lord Chang had fought a last 
engagement at Peking, suffered defeat, and 
then retired still fighting and chased by 
the Nationalists toward Manchuria, he 
would have found his retreat cut off by the 
Japanese. 

Thus to have shown fight and valor, last 
week, would have been a mousetrap for 
Chang. Had his retreat been cut off, his 
fate would have been annihilation by the 
Nationalists. Instead he peacefully with- 
drew into Manchuria, where the National- 
ists cannot follow him, because Japan 
would stop their war-like incursion. 

Japan’s Alibi. Plain as a pikestaff is 
the fact that Japan’s attitude saved War 
Lord Chang from possible decisive defeat 
and assured that he will continue to govern 
Manchuria in the interest of Japanese 
colonists. 

Among U. S. statesmen at Washing- 
ton hope was expressed that the several 
Nationalist factions will not now begin 
to squabble in their hour of victory 
and thus cast away China’s only hope for 
a truly National Government. Particularly 
is the semi-independent Nationalist Mar- 
shal Feng Yu-hsiang to be viewed with 
apprehension. Famed as the “Christian 
Marshal,” he is of exceedingly rude Crom- 
wellian stamp and has betrayed to his own 
advantage almost every cause with which 
he has been associated. If, however, the 
Nationalists are able to present a united 
front and manage to keep their rabble 
troops from committing depredations at 
Peking, it is certain that the U. S. State 
Department will not delay to recognize 
this new, alert, enlightened, and promising 
régime, which alone holds forth the pros- 
pect of uniting China at last and for the 
first time under a democratic government. 

Chiang. First in war and first in the 
hearts of true Nationalists is Generalis- 
simo Chiang Kai-shek. In 1920 he was 
a junior clerk on a Chinese Stock Ex- 
change. Two years ago not one Chinaman 
in a thousand would have recognized his 
name, and he was still totally unknown in 
the Occident. Suddenly cables flashed that 
from Canton, in the extreme South of 
China, a so-called “Nationalist Army” was 
advancing Northward. The commander 
prophesied that he would conquer half 
China within the space of two moons, and 
said that his name was Chiang Kai-shek. 
Neither statement impressed. . . . 

Spies and Moscow trained propagandists 
filtered ahead of the army, firing oppos- 
ing troops and the population with two 
great ideals: 

“Down with the Militarists!” and “Up 
with the Nationalist principles of Dr. 
Sun Yat-sen!” Amazingly the word smote 
and sword cleaned. Before two moons had 
risen Chiang had battled across half China. 

Hankow fell, Shanghai, Nanking. Then 
came the most amazing act of Chiang’s 
career, his break with Moscow, which had 
financed his armies, and his transforma- 
tion of the Nationalist Government into a 
Liberal entity at the ancient Chinese 
Capital of Nanking. 

Thereafter Chiang Kai-shek suffered 
military reverses at the hands of Chang 
Tso-lin, retired to private life for some 
months (Time, Aug. 22), and only re- 
cently has emerged to lead the now vic- 
torious campaign against Peking. Before 
him looms the last, Washingtonian ad- 
venture, to become First in Peace. 
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Silicosis 

Boats placidly puffing from bank to 
bank, street cars clanging across cities 
are too slow for man’s impatience. He 
must blast tunnels under peaceful rivers, 
bore subways through the solid earth that 
his transit may be measured in swift sec- 
onds. Men willingly give up sunshine and 
fresh air to work in thé dark, dank under- 
ground; they will not willingly give up 
their lives. Last week Thomas J. Curtis, 
International President of the Tunnel and 
Subway Constructors Union, General Man- 
ager of the Building and Allied Trades 
Compensation Bureau, told the Welfare 
Council of Manhattan of the dangers run 
by subway workers. 

All day the men grind through the rock 
with drills. All day the air is filled with 
minute particles of stone, deadly dan- 
gerous dust is sucked into human lungs 
with every breath. The dust varies accord- 
ing to the stone, but wherever there is 
quartz, flint, ganister, sandstone, granite, 
there silica particles lead all the rest. 
These tiny glasslike fragments do not dis- 
solve in the moisture of the nasal passages. 
Sharp-edged, insoluble, they penetrate the 
lungs, enter the cells. The crowded cells 
clump together. In an effort to protect 
the body, fibres begin to grow around the 
“clumps.” Gradually the lungs choke up 
with the tough fibrous growth, the chest 
becomes rigid, cannot expand; breathing 
becomes difficult; tubercle baccilli find a 
rich, fertile breeding ground; the rock 
driller dies of silicosis, tuberculosis, or 
both. 


Union President Curtis said men were 
dying of silicosis at the rate of one a week. 
Seventy-five examinations revealed 75 
pairs of lungs that cannot last five years. 
An effort is being made to examine each of 
the 1,500 subway workers of Manhattan, 
but the men are afraid. Silicosis is not on 
the list of Industrial Diseases; men found 
to be suffering from it would probably lose 
their jobs; would receive no compensation. 

The granite cutters of Aberdeen, the 
miners of South Africa and Great Britain 
have surrendered their quota to death by 
silicosis. These places have their mines 
and quarries, New York has its blasted 
tunnels. The growth of fibres around the 
cell “clumps” is in the nature of a healing 
process. If the irritation were stopped at 
this stage the lungs would heal. It is the 
increasing accumulation of silica particles 
and the continued growth of fibres that 
finally cause death. Perhaps the present 
agitation will move the New York State 
Legislature to pass the compensation bill 
it has neglected for four years. The Board 
of Transportation at any rate is eager to 
do its immediate utmost. Said deputy 
chief engineer Colonel John R. Slattery: 

Two methods of preventing trouble 
from this source have been approved. 
They are the use of gas masks and the 
carrying of an extra hose line with which 
to wet down the drilling surface. The men 
dislike using either, however, because the 
gas mask is uncomfortable and the hose 
line means extra work.”” South Africa has 
devised the best remedy. A vacuum pump- 
ing system suctions the dust away from 
the drill point, leaving the air safe. 


TIME 


‘The House sat 


in silence while the 


inal vote was cast 
W 


HERE was business before the House —the busi- 

ness of buying acar. The conservative element 
(Mother and Dad) held out for a Marvel 8 Sedan. 
The radical member (Daughter) argued eloquently 
for a La Reine convertible coupe. The independent 
wing (Son) was torn between the mechanical vir- 
tues of the Marvel and the racy lines of the La Reine. 


Finally, the Chairman called a halt to further 
discussion and put the question to a ballot. Amid 
tense silence, Son cast the final and deciding vote 
in favor of —the Marvel 8. 


So it was decided. And so, by a majority vote, 
nine out of ten family purchases are decided. That 
is why leading advertisers realize the necessity of 
appealing to every member of the family. And they 
value most those publications which hold the 
strongest all-family interest. 


In that respect one magazine, The American, is 
overwhelmingly first. Every survey of which we 
have record proves that no other magazine equals 
The American Magazine in its combined reading 
by father, mother, son and daughter. At one 
advertising cost The American Magazine reaches 
the entire family circle in 2,200,000 homes. 


12 Investigations on 
family reading habits — 


Twelve disinterested investigations have recently been 
made on the reading habits of the American family. Of 
these investigations two were conducted by leading national 
advertisers, six by great universities, one by a large adver- 
tising agency, one by a metropolitan newspaper and two by 
religious publishing organizations. 

In all twelve surveys, The American Magazine proved to 
be overwhelmingly first in its combined reading by all 
the family. 


The Crowell Publishing Company, New York City 
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AERONAUTICS 


Free Balloons 


While most of the country’s air con- 
sciousness is concentrated on airplanes, 
and to a lesser degree on rigid dirigibles 
and still less upon semi-rigids (“blimps”), 
free-ballooning is still extant in the U. S. 
The Army and Navy still keep spherical 
gas-bags for observation purposes. Tire 
companies build balloons to sell rubber 
and to keep ballooning alive as a sport. 
Newspapers also enter balloons in races, 
mostly for publicity but partly for tradi- 
tion. The trophy for the world’s ballooning 
championship was given by a newspaper 
man, the late James Gordon Bennett. 

National elimination flights are held an- 
nually to determine the U. S. entries in 
the Bennett Cup race. This year’s elim- 
ination flight started at Pittsburgh. Better 
luck has been experienced when the start 
was made farther west, in the flatlands. In 
fact, last week’s start was tragically un- 
successful. Rising above Pittsburgh, the 
big bags were caught and jostled like soap- 
bubbles by a 55-m.p.h. wind. An electrical 
storm of mountain violence broke upon 
them. Eleven of the 14 starters were 
driven down, three of them by direct hits 
of the lightning. Lieutenant Paul Evert, 
pilot of the Army’s No. 3 balloon, was 
killed. Pilot Ward T. Van Orman, winner 
of many a big race, and Walter T. Morton, 
his ballooning comrade of years, guided 
a wreck to earth as best they could. Mor- 
ton was killed in the crash. Van Orman’s 
leg snapped. 

Pilot Carl K. Wollam of the City of 
Cleveland, the third balloon blasted, had 
luck, landed safely. But his aide, James 
F. Cooper, was seared by the electric bolt. 

While morticians laid out the dead, three 
balloons rode out the storm and drifted far 
away. The Army’s No. 1 balloon, piloted 
by Captain Edmund W. E. Kepner, landed 
at Weems, Va., to keep from being blown 
out to sea. Captain Kepner found himself 
to be the probable winner of the race 
though he had ballooned only some 539 
miles.* 





—— + ——_ 
Ornithopter 

Down a sunny street in St. Augustine, 
Fla., sped an automobile excitedly tooting 
and towing a fantastic bicycle. Fourteen- 
foot wings flapped great currents of air 
on either side of it. Flushed, intense, 
George White sat optimistically astride his 
invention. He pedalled furiously to force 
the wings to a rate of 100 flaps per min- 
ute, cast off from the car, rose gracefully 
in air. Like some prehistoric monster, the 
ornithopter, wings glistening in sunlight, 
described a gigantic parabola and came 
back to earth. It had traveled eight- 
tenths of a mile in one minute and 36 
seconds (rate of 30 m.p.h.). 

Inventor White, satisfied, took the 
machine back to his laboratory for further 
study. A graduate of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, army aviator and 
flying instructor, his stern mistress is aero- 
dynamics. Quietly, persistently he has 


*Ward T. Van Orman won last year with a 
flight of 715 miles, from Akron, Ohio, to Bar 
Harbor, Me. Balloon-race winners are not offi- 
cially announced until after their instruments 
have been examined and checked. 
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worked to prove his theory that a bicycle, 
like a bird, can gain forward momentum 
by upward strokes of wings. 

His bicycle’s wing skeleton is made of 
chrome molybdenum, that strong, light, 
beautifully tempered metal whose high 
value was discovered during the War, 
which has become important in airplane 
construction. This framework is covered 
with noninflammable celluloid upon the 
surface of which are distributed many 
“feathers” (strips of the molybdenum). 
The whole machine weighs 117 pounds, 
can be built for $350. 

The problem of flying through the air 
by foot power, for a minute and a half at 
least, seems solved. There remains the 
problem of how to get started. At present 
the automobile acts as starter. Later 
Inventor White plans to take off from 
hillsides after installing a two and a half 
horsepower compressed air motor to get 
him up and give the 100 wing flaps per 
mirute necessary for flight. 

Swell 

Swinging lazily through the Western air, 
Col. Charles Augustus Lindbergh made a 
landing at San Diego. Here he was in- 
formed of the most extraordinary thing 
which has happened to him since he landed 
in Paris. An Amarillo, Tex., newspaper 
editor, one Gene Howe, son of famed 
Atchison (Kan.) Daily Globe’s Ed Howe, 
had called Charles A. Lindbergh “swell- 
headed.” Lindbergh said: “. . . if I have 
the swelled-head my hatter has not noticed 
_ gg 

The Arlenesque suavity of this reference 
to his “hatter,” was offset by the per- 
ceptive wit of the Colonel’s other com- 
ments: “It is time the public started land- 
sliding. It surprises me that they didn’t 
start sooner. If this is the beginning of 
the end, I am more or less ready for it. 
However, these adverse comments won’t 
take away my appetite. All I ask is that 
they don’t take away the air I fly through. 
I'll take care of the rest.” 

Gene Howe had criticized Lindbergh for 
not landing on a field crowded with eager 
spectators. Despite threatening and sneer- 
ing telegrams the obscure editor wrote an- 
other ironic column: “I'll grant that he 
has the courage, but I also insist that he 
is more or less simple-minded, or he would 
not have permitted his head to grow to 
such large proportions. It may be treason 
for me to say so, but the truth is that 
Lindbergh has had more extraordinary luck 
than anyone in modern history.” 

en 
Westward 

A plane flew from California to Hawaii 
last week. Inhabitants of the U. S. took 
the news calmly. Four planes had done 
the trick before. Nine men and one woman 
had died last year trying to do it. 

In last week’s plane were four men: 
Capt. Charles F. Kingsford-Smith, com- 
mander, organizer; Capt. Charles T. P. 
Ulm, co-pilot ; Capt. Harry W. Lyon, navi- 
gator; James Warner, radio operator. They 
made the 2,400-mile hop from Oakland 
Airport, Calif., to Wheeler Field, Hono- 
lulu, in 27 hrs., 28 min.—having no trouble 
except that they thought they were going 
to run out of gasoline. Their plane, called 
the Southern Cross, is a Fokker mono- 
plane equipped with three Wright Whirl- 
wind motors. 
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Two days after alighting on Hawaiian 
grass, the four of the Southern Cross 
planned to do something that no man had 
ever before attempted: a 3,138-mile flight 
entirely over water, aiming at a pinhead 
in the Pacific called Suva in the Fiji Is- 
lands. The 850 inhabitants of Suva were 
atwitter with anticipation; the municipal 
council gave orders to cut down trees and 
remove electric wires in Albert Park, so 
as to make a landing field for the Southern 
Cross. 

They left Honolulu. Their radio worked 
beautifully. It sent a babble of reports 
every few minutes, and the world knew 
that they were fighting clouds, wind and 
storm for more than 30 hours. They grew 
haggard. Suva waited. They saw Suva. 
Then with engines roaring but little louder 
than the crowd, they landed, their longest 
overwater flight accomplished, their gaso- 
line almost gone. 

From Suva, the four fliers planned to 
hop 1,795 miles to Brisbane, Australia. 

scl cei 
Eastward 


Soon after 5 o’clock in the morning the 
three motors of the Tri-motored Fokker 
monoplane Friendship, which Commander 
Richard Evelyn Byrd sold several weeks 
ago when he decided not to use it on his 
proposed South-Polar flight, began to hum. 
The ship taxied out from the boat-landing 
of the Jeffrey Yacht Club in East Boston. 
Further out in the harbor the Friendship 
made four attempts to leave the water; 
then one of the crew of four stepped off 
onto a tug nearby. This time when the 
plane slid over the misty water the spray 
faded suddenly under her pontoons and 
the Friendship climbed up slowly in a 
curving line into the early morning. A 
mani in a small boat, one of the few wit- 
nesses, shouted, “Hey. ... They’re off 
for England.” 

The Friendship’s departure had been 
shrouded in reticence by backers (princi- 
pally Mrs. Frederick Guest, wife of a Brit- 
isher and daughter of Millionaire U. S. 
Senator Phipps of Colorado) and crew. Of 
the latter, the only well known professional 
aviator was Wilmer Stultz, who turned 
back rather than pilot Mrs. Grayson to 
almost certain mid-Atlantic destruction 
last autumn, and who has since flown about 
the Atlantic seaboard with Charles Levine 
and Mabel Boll. The other two were just 
the kind of people who would be likely to 
depart from a yacht club landing when 
they wanted to fly to England. One was 
slim Lou Gordon, mechanic, 26, in avia- 
tion since 1919. The third was a girl who 
looked exactly like Charles Augustus Lind- 
bergh. 

She was Amelia Earhart (pronounced 
airheart), who has studied medicine and 
science at Columbia University, who has 
flown 500 solo hours, who has owned two 
planes, who is a professional social worker 
when not an aviatrix. She planned to con- 
trol the plane at least part of the time on 
“the way to England.” 

A few minutes before noon the Friend- 
ship swooped down into Halifax harbor, 
Nova Scotia. Her crew went to a hotel 
and early to bed. Miss Earhart refused 
to tell newsgatherers what kind of powder 
she used. Up early they were, and again 
eastward, only to land at Trepassey, New- 
foundland, to fix a slight leak in the gaso- 
line tank. 
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id f T'wo Exhibits 
s- f Having painted in almost every con- 
re i ceivable manner almost everything which 
al 4 lies upon the surface of the earth, painters 
id ; are still at liberty to go under the sea for 
$0 q subjects. One such is Olive Earle, whose 
rn more decorative paintings of its teeming 
and extraordinary life were shown last 
od week in Brooklyn. Her Bermuda group 
ts contained an oil canvas of the strange 
'W Deep Sea Squirrel Fish; from California, 
id she had retrieved Kelp at Santa Catalina; 
WwW her water colors included a portrait of Sea 
a. Anemones, bending in a warm current, and 
er a cool atmospheric painting, Color under 
st Sea. 
O- 


Out of conceit, gratitude or a mixture 

to of both, one Frances Clyne, Manhattan 
dressmaker, made arrangements to secure 

an entire room in the Anderson Galleries, 

generally hung with several score of paint- 

he ings, so that she could hang in it one large, 
lonely painting. Conceit may have been 
her motive, for the canvas was an oil 
ks portrait of herself, its owner. Gratitude 
may more probably have been her motive, 





2 for the picture showed a lovely lady; its 
ng maker was Frederic Beltram- Masses 
. whom, since he portrayed her in Spain two 
ip years ago, Frances Clyne has been boom- 
r: ing as a painter of people’s faces. 

iff The picture was simple and obviously 
he the work of a competent craftsman with a 
y color sense for the delicate rather than the 
id flamboyant. More than this it was diffi- 





4 cult to praise; the picture was comely se : in 
A rather than beautiful. Ji L 
off ; A 
(2 H E P R E S S Only: trained service can be as flawless and 











i. | unobtrusive as that on all our ships..,.Only 

it- Bold, Bolder, Boldest experienced decorators create such a digni- 

- The alert, kinetic Scripps-Howard fied h f scat r 1 th P 

; newspapers are constantly taking full page € atmosp ere of luxury as pervades er 

i are i > DWC ane ‘ rartic 7 e ° P 

“d space in other news organs to advertise interiors....A liner for every taste—for those 

what they have done, not merely told. A & i 

: recent claim is that defects in the U. S. who travel de luxe no finer ship sails the ocean 

: Air Mail service which had caused the . ° o) * 

ri deaths of numerous pilots were remedied than the Majestic (world 8 largest ship) —for 

m4 after a Scripps reporter had investigated those who prefer a Cabin liner there is the 

and his chiefs had acted. Last week Gage 

> Scripps-Howard set out upon a_ bold, Adriatic, largest of them all—and for the 

“ bolder, boldest crusade: trying to persuade * * ¢ nar’ 

as the U’ S. to pay the Civil War Debt to Tourist Third Cabin traveller there are the 

a British investor; which was incurred and Minnekahda, Minnesota, Devonian and 

then repudiated by eight onetime Con- te ° P 

d- federate States. Winifredian, only steamers in the world 
Program: further reduction of the ° . 2 4 

ed | onde Watt Wer Sule ts Ge UE devoted exclusively to this class of travel —no 

“4 should be made, and this reduction credited class distinctions. 

a as wiping out the Confederate Debt to 

as Britons. eae 

. | Chicago J ournal No. 1 Broadway, New York @22esne Offices and agents everywhere 
Samuel Emory Thomason, onetime gen- 

d- eral manager of the Chicago Tribune, pur- 

yr, chased last week for some $2,000,000 the . 

el Chicago Daily Journal, oldest newspaper WH | i E St | A R i | N L 

ed in Chicago (founded in 1844). Associated 


er loos, banoake aiilier af tie tae RED /TAR LINE - ATLANTIC TRANSPORT LINE 





We mond, Va., News-Leader. The late John INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE . COMPANY | 
0° C. Eastman had willed the Daily Journal to 


five employes before his death in 1925. 








MUSIC 


Gershwin 


In Paris, George Gershwin, flanked by 
Dimitri Tomkin and Vladmir Golschmann, 
took his bows. A Paris audience had just 
listened to his “Concerto in F,” and they 
were wildly applauding its composer, solo- 
ist, and conductor. Some of the members 
of the audience were greatly disturbed by 
the bizarre joy and regret which the young 
Hebrew composer had put into his most 
ambitious work. 

When the ovation was over, old and 
young went to various haunts in the gay 
city where they danced to “I Was So 
Young and You Were So Beautiful,” 
“Swanee,” “Lady Be Good,” songs which 
George Gershwin had dashed off in his 
lighter moments, and which were revived 
in his honor last week. 





Prizes, Judges 

The Victor Talking Machine Co. last 
week offered $40,000 in prizes for musical 
compositions by U. S. citizens. It will pay 
$25,000 for the piece most suitable to be 
played by a symphony orchestra, $10,000 
and $5,000 for the best and second best 
piece suitable for performance by a dance 
orchestra. 

The symphonies and jazz-dances will 
not be played to an eager audience in the 
effort to discover which are best. They 
will be examined by five exceedingly able 
judges who, if none of the offerings are 
good enough to get the prize, will award 
the money to the “development of crea- 
tive musical work in America. . . .” The 
five: Olga Samarov, onetime critic (1926- 
27) New York Evening Post, concert 
pianist, divorced wife and friend to Leo- 
pold Stokowski; Leopold (Anton Stanis- 
law) Stokowski, conductor of the Phila- 
delphia Symphony Orchestra, by some able 
critics considered the world’s best sym- 
phony conductor after Toscanini; Rudolf 
Ganz, Swiss pianist, composer, onetime 
(1921-26) conductor of the St. Louis 
Symphony Orchestra; Sergei Alexandro- 
vitch Koussevitzky, Russian conductor of 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra; Frie- 
drich Wilhelm August Stock, Rhenish 
composer, conductor of the Chicago Sym- 
phony Orchestra. 


THEATRE 
New Plays in Manhattan 


Diplomacy. Hitching a galaxy of stars 
to this antiquated vehicle by Victorien 
Sardou, George Crouse Tyler surprised 
Manhattan playgoers by the excellence of 
his judgment. The play, as translated by 
Sir Gerald du Maurier, seemed nearly as 
neat and sparkling as it did on the eve- 
ning of Queen Victoria’s “command per- 
formance,” nearly half a century ago. 
Surely it was well played. William Faver- 
sham, 60, perhaps stung to effort by the 
recent and successful theatrical activities 
of his eldest son William Faversham Jr., 
gave an impeccable performance as Henry 
Beauclerc, the suave ambassador who, by 
sniffing the scent of a lady’s handkerchief, 
regains important documents of state. 
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Margaret Anglin, 52, as a lady of wit and 
leisure, indulged herself and the audience 
with such wise-cracks as “Her teeth are 
like the Ten Commandments—all of them 
broken.” For once, an all star company 
seemed as good as the sum of its parts 


©Keystone 
MARGARET ANGLIN 


“Her teeth are like the Ten 
Commandments. . . .” 


and the play creaked seldom as it rolled 
rapidly across the stage. Among the stars 
were: Frances Starr, 42, Cecilia Loftus, 
51, Jacob Ben-Ami, 38, Rollo Peters, 45, 
Helen Gahagan, 27, Georgette Cohan, 27. 


A 
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The Grand Street Follies are built 
upon the eminently sound principle of 
burlesquing all recent attractions at Man- 
hattan theatres. A_ sophisticate must 
loudly giggle, when Albert Carroll comes 
on the stage impersonating Laurette Taylor 
or when Dorothy Sands pretends she is 
Ina Claire, lest neighbors in the audience 
suffer from the illusion that he has not 
viewed the original from which the parody 
derives. Yokels, too, are compelled by 
their anxious timidity to give deceitful 
titters. Since almost all Manhattan 
theatregoers fall painfully into these cate- 
gories, it was perhaps unnecessary for 
Albert Carroll and Dorothy Sands to make 
their burlesques in The Grand Street Fol- 
lies of 1928 quite so hilariously exact as 
they did. The former simultaneously 
played Mrs. Fiske with the right side of 
his face and Ethel Barrymore with the 
left; Dorothy Sands played Mae West 
in Romeo and Juliet. Other impudent 
imitations were offered by Paula Trueman 
who appeared successively as Haidee 
Wright, Eva LeGallienne, and Helen 
Hayes. 

The customary features of musical 
shows—such as hordes of pretty, naked 
ladies and many sentimental songs—are 
not emphasized in The Grand Street Fol- 
lies. Mayor Walker, however, without 
whom no amusement is complete, appears 
by proxy. There is no plot and the best 
that could be hunted up in the way of a 
hero was poor old Trader Horn whose 
senile and ridiculous maunderings in Man- 
hattan form the framework for little pic- 
tures of less decrepit celebrities. 
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Poser 


When a quizzical child pops a question 
which Teacher cannot answer, Teacher 
may frankly admit ignorance and, help- 
fully, find an answer. Or, if Teacher is 
lazy, or cunning, or suspicious of the pu- 
pil’s motive, or enthusiastic about youthful 
initiative, he may say: “You find out and 
tell me.” 

Gilbert Smith, 13-year-old eighth grader 
of Somerville, N. J., got so interested in 
history class one day lately that he asked 
his teacher the following question: 

“If the French Ambassador at Washing- 
ton was murdered by the English Am- 
bassador, what country would have juris- 
diction?” 

Gilbert Smith’s teacher was either un- 
willing or unable to reply. So Gilbert 
asked his parents. Then he asked the 
County Judge. Finally, he wrote to the 
Department of Justice in Washington. 

The reply which Gilbert Smith received 
last week from Washington brought him 
no nearer the truth. If not in fact evasive, 
it was a reply which waived the question 
and offered admonition in place of en- 
lightenment. The reply said: 

“My dear Mr. Smith: 

“If I were you I don’t think I would 
occupy myself with the question which 
you suggest. If you will study the Con- 
stitution in a more general way you will 
get more out of it than presenting such 
queries as those you present. * 

“Sincerely yours, 
“William H. Taft.” 





One answer given to Gilbert Smith’s 
question is: Great Britain. 

The British Ambassador would go home, 
either peaceably or deported by the U. S. 
after his Government had shorn him of 
diplomatic rank. Home, he would face 
British Justice, famed for speed. 
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Pot Pourri 


Harvard Wins. Four weeks after they 
had laid down their pens for the glory of 
Harvard and of Yale in English literature 
(Time, May 14), the “brain” teams of the 
two universities heard the verdict. Har- 
vard won, 93 to 117, the scoring being 
done as in a cross country race (one point 
for the best examination paper, 20 points 
for the worst). Two Harvard undergrad- 
uates—Nathan M. Pusey of Council Bluffs, 
Iowa, and James L. McLane of Garrison, 
Md.—finished first and second. Yale’s 
best, George T. Washington of Detroit, 
great -grandnephew of Father - of - His - 
Country George Washington, finished 
third. Harvard’s reward is $5,000 worth 
of books given by Mrs. William Lowell 
Putnam, sister of President Abbott Law- 
rence Lowell of Harvard. 

“Christian Character.” Louis Behr 
of Rockford, Ill., Jewish student at the 
University of Wisconsin, was awarded the 
Kenneth Sterling Day Trophy for “Chris- 
tian character, distinguished service and 
scholarship.” 

Louis Behr, the fourth child of prolific 
Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Behr of Rockford, 
Ill., who have eight children, has played 
for three years on his college basketball 
team; also he has served its Jewish so- 
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ciety, the B’nai B’rith, Hillel Foundation. 
Upon winning his prize, he was the recip- 
_ ient of a telegram from the New York * 
World, asking him to give his “concep- e r O 1 
tion of a Christian gentleman’s code of V 
™ conduct.” This request arrived “just as I 
er [ Behr] was bidding my fraternity brothers * * 
p> of Phi Sigma Delta farewell at our senior P 
iS banquet,” a circumstance which may have Tl t O l “es y ceed 
oo explained some of the garrulity with which 
ul the youth fulfilled it. Extracts: “If I 
ad have the personal qualities requisite for 
the Kenneth Sterling Day award—if I COMPLETING THE CIRCLE OF 
cr have a sound moral character—it is be- 
in cause my parents and my religion have PROTECTION AS ISSUED BY THE 
ed taught me the wisdom of not having an ° t t 
immoral character. Pro d ‘M l 
g- “Tf I have the power in any way to in- Bout den Aces 
- fluence the life of the student body, it is me any of Pi : 
S- because the student body is inherently 
good. I have been very fortunate in being 
“ the son of Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Behr, in 
a coming under the influence of excellent 
ws teachers, in having been initiated into the WHAT IT Wi A DO FOR YOU: 
. Phi Sigma Delta fraternity . . . and of at- 
tending a college with a campus so beauti- Ie =~ 
‘d ful in its natural simplicity that one can- If you live 
Z not help but feel the hand of God. .. . It pays you $10,000, or the face value of your policy, at age 
n al I hope that anything I have said here 65. This plan establishes a capital quietly accumulated during 
tl will be interpreted correctly by _ the aid ‘ 
younger boys of New York, for then they your productive years to take care of you in your old age. 
can realize how easy it is to receive the 
honors bestowed upon me.” ; 
ld I 
h Eliot’s Grandson. Thomas Hopkinson, f a die 
n- senior at Harvard, grandson of the late Before age 65 your wife or children or heirs will receive 
‘ll beloved President Charles W. Eliot of Har S y 
} : s ° aqt- $ ¢ 
> ast. ine. aimieied. ts Lenk i ieeer $10,000 cash, plus any accumulations. A monthly income (plus 
Harvard studentship at Cambridge Uni- excess interest) may be taken in place of the principal sum. 
versity, England. 
Morrow’s Daughter. For the most If you become totally and 
original piece of creative writing, and also 
: hig Ee Rally sme permanently disabled ~ 
s ; w Oo e 
‘ — ag —_ = — - Smith - You, yourself, will receive $100 per month and will be 
». ege. She is the daughter of a man who H i i i isa- 
ft ies 0 Saeiee tack, OSes OF Cen, te relieved of paying any further premiums, while such disa 
ce now U. S. Ambassador to Mexico, and in bility lasts. Moreover you will receive the regular annual 
whose person both business and politics dividend. In addition to these benefits your policy will be 
a since he is constantly spoken paid in full at your death; or, if you are living at age 65, 
as prospective president of some great h , 3 rear 
» university: Dwight Whitney Morrow. His the $10,000 cash will be paid you, and the disability in- 
of elder daughter, Elizabeth, no literary lag- come will continue so long as you remain totally disabled. 
re gard, teaches in the Englewood, N. J., high 
ne school, having been graduated from Smith . > 
: College three years ago. Now, while you are insurable 
1g Amherst’s Dean. A good big bonfire : 
nt crackled on the campus of Amherst Col- and can spare the money let us tell you how small a 
ts lege (alma mater of Calvin Coolidge and : - . . . : . 
' Satdit Walteus hieon’ te tote Aor yearly saving will put this Thrift Policy into action 
s, herst' Dean Thomas C. Esty was burned for the comfort of your old age—or for your family’s 
n, in effigy. That was one way the undergrad- . . . . 
"5 uates hoped to put teeth in their resolu- comfort should you die. Just fill in the information 
it, tions demanding smoking privilege during called for on the blank below and mail it to us 
3 examinations, automobile privilege on the : . : 
‘d sdicdiets lx falta Wiest a saidlen eases, and we will send you full particulars without delay. 
th honor system in examination rooms, etc. 
“ ono, Dates.” The board of education ARE YOU INSURABLE TODAY? 
f Newcomerstown, Ohio, passed a resolu- 
™ tion age yo nage “? pupils from TOMORROW you May NOT BE! 

: marrying each other and from having , 
. “dates” (social engagements) during the ata abetatnii thieds teenie snide nelienneieeeiien i talented alates iia eta PR pan coneemnran 
ne school year. Violators will be ousted from ‘ ; P 
is- the public schools You may send me full information and quote premium rate for a 
ad vi am AY “> Provident Thrift Policy, on the understanding that it places me under 

Mountaineering. Professor Kirtley & ‘®) no obligation. 
Fc Fletcher Mather, director of the Harvard 


geology department, will give this summer ow \ 
a course in mountaineering. Students will . oY «fH a 
il climb 13 peaks (ranging from 9,000 to Ay (@) 

: 15,000 feet), study rocks, take a final ex- xX ”Y 
amination on the Matterhorn. 





This fp arty~Going 
Age ~ and 
Sal Hepatica 


UR late evening hours and our high 

tension days, our rich foods and our dis- 
regard for the simplest rules of health often 
cause us to wake up in the mornings with a 
headache or a coated tongue, an unpleasant 
taste in the mouth or an upset digestion. 

If it ever should be your lot to experience 
these unfortunate conditions you can very 
promptly help yourself—by taking Sal Hepatica. 

For there’s nothing like Sal Hepatica to set 
you up. Sal Hepatica cleanses the intestines 
promptly—usually within 30 minutes. It 
sweeps away accumulated wastes and the 
poisons they breed. 


Sal Hepatica is very similar to the famous 
health waters of Europe. It contains the same 
salines as these wonderful waters and it acts 
in the same way—giving the system a thorough 
washing outand freshening you,mindandbody. 

Like these beneficial continental waters, 
Sal Hepatica quickly dispatches all the dis- 
agreeable effects of our unwise habits of 
living. And even colds, auto-intoxication, 
biliousness and rheumatism are greatlyrelieved 
by this simple and effective measure. 

When you pour Sal Hepatica into a glass 
of water, it bubbles up into a pleasing, effer- 
vescent drink. It has none of the wry, bitter 
taste of “salts.” But it has alot of snapanda 
bracing tang that will please you. 

It’s remarkable what Sal Hepatica can do for 
you when you feel dragged down and listless. 
When you have dined not wisely but too well 
—let your awakening thought be of Sal 
Hepatica. Startthe day physically fitandin good 
spirits —take Sal Hepatica when you need it. 


Sal Hepatica 


The Sparkling Effervescent Saline 
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MILESTONES 


Born. To Liberty, blatant weekly, 
after four months of pictorial preparation 
on the part of “Lil” & “Sandy,” serialized 
Libertynes; a boy; on the cover. 


yA 
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Married. Marion W. Brashears, voca- 
tional analyst, niece of potent Publisher 
John C. Shaffer (Chicago Post); to Irving 
J. Gill, architect, of San Diego; at Palos 
Verdes Estates, Calif. 


Married. Ray Atherton, American 
Charge D’Affaires in London; to Maude 
Hunnewell, social scioness of Boston; in 
London. 


Divorced. Harvey Arthur Lee, 35, re- 
tired British dealer in antiques; by Nora 
McMullen Lee, 49, of Litchfield, Conn., 
onetime wife of U. S. Secretary of the 
Treasury Andrew William Mellon, daugh- 
ter of an owner of the Guinness Brewing 
Co. of Dublin; for failure to provide. Mr. 
Lee’s petition charging mental cruelty had 
been denied. In 1910 Mr. Mellon, 26 
years her senior, sued for divorce. Chil- 
dren of the Mellon-McMullen marriage 
are Ailsa, who married David K. E. Bruce 
in 1927 and Paul, popular Yale student. 


— a 

Elected. Col. George M. Sliney, Wy- 
oming pioneer, lifelong friend of Buffalo 
Bill, first to officiate at a wedding and 
preach a funeral sermon in the Big Horn 
Basin; to be mayor of Thermopolis, 
Wyoming. 

—? 

Elected. James Taber Loree, younger 
of the two sons of Chairman Leonor Fres- 
nel Loree of the Delaware & Hudson Rail- 
road, to be a member of the D. & H.’s 
board of managers. He has been a vice 
president since 1923. His brother, Robert 
Fresnel Loree, is vice president of the 
Guaranty Trust Co. of Manhattan, in 
charge of its foreign department. Their 
uncle, W. C. Loree, is a director of the 
Kansas City Southern Railway, of which 
their father is chairman. 


—— 4 -—— 

Died. Dr. William Alexander Young, 
Director of Medical Research at Accra, 
Africa, former assistant to the late Dr. 
Hideyo Noguchi; of yellow fever. Search- 
ing for a yellow fever vaccine, Professor 
Adrian Stokes of London, Dr. Noguchi 
and Dr. Young have been successive vic- 
tims of the disease within the last year. 

SE 

Died. Mrs. Margaret Booker Dawes, 
wife of President William Ruggles Dawes 
of the Chicago Association of Commerce, 
cousin of U. S. Vice President Charles 
Gates Dawes; in Chicago. 

o— 

Died. M. Villers, head gardener at the 
Chateau de Bonapart, Paris, a suicide, be- 
cause frost had killed off all his begonias, 


each & every one. 
—_—o—_——_ 


Died. Charles Edward Montague, 61, 
satirical author (Disenchantment, Right 
off the Map, etc.), for a quarter century 
chief editorial writer of the Manchester 
Guardian; of pneumonia; in Manchester, 
England. At the outbreak of the War he 
dyed his greying hair, understated his age 
to enlistment officers, later fought in front 
line trenches and was cited three times for 
bravery. 
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Died. Henry Pelham Archibald Douglas 
Pelham-Clinton, Lord High Steward of 
Retford, Master Forester of Dartmoor, 
Keeper of St. Briavel’s Castle, Earl of 
Lincoln and seventh Duke of Newcastle, 
63; following a long illness; in London. 

—— + ——_ 

Died. George White Doane, 74, chair- 
man of the Board of Trustees of the New 
Amsterdam Gas Co.; of heart disease; on 
the 8:49 (a.m.) train from South Orange, 
N. J. An attempt to board the 8:33, his 
usual train to Manhattan, precipitated the 
heart attack. 


a rs 
Died. General Li Yuan-hung, last con- 
stitutional president of China, deposed in 
1923; af Tientsin (see p. 18). 
Ronee ae 2m 


Died. Mrs. Dan Waggoner, 86, widow 
of pioneer Dan Waggoner, who fought 
Texan outlaws and Indians to establish a 
ranch covering thousands of acres, includ- 
ing prolific oilwells, and founded one of the 
Southwest’s biggest fortunes. Mrs. Wag- 
goner’s sister married Dan’s son by his 
first wife. 


MISCELLANY 


“Time brings all things.” 








Bloody Ruts 

In Bangor, Me., 6,000 people were 
watching the wild animals in the circus. 
Seven tigers, as docile as 30-year-old cab- 
horses, were lounging and lirhping around 
a ring where a woman stood, telling them 
nonchalantly when to stop and go. One 
lazy, spavined creature growled at the 
woman with perfunctory rage. Then he 
and another tiger pounced upon her and 
lay on top of her biting the woman with 
their yellow teeth and slapping her with 
huge limber paws that left two-inch 
grooves on her arms and bloody ruts 
across her face. Almost before the people 
in the audience had time to scream, the 
lion tamer came over from the next ring 
and rescued the lady from the tigers. 

She was taken to a hospital to re- 
cover from her wounds, while the 6,000 
people jabbered with alarm and the tigers 
were led out of the arena to their cages, 
looking less decrepit now, and licking their 
muzzles with junglar ferocity. The history 
of the lady was made public after the ac- 
cident. She was Mabel Stark, once the 
chief ornament of Ringling Brothers-Bar- 
num and Bailey “cat-acts.” In these she 
allowed herself to be embraced by a tiger, 
something no other woman had ever dared 
to do. When the Ringling circus gave up 
wild animal acts, because spectators often 
suspected cruelty to the animals, Mabel 
Stark was compelled to perform far less 
hazardous feats, such as descending from 
a synthetic fire at the roof of the big-top, 
by parachute, mounted on a horse. Find- 
ing this trick too monotonous, she had re- 
cently returned to her earlier specialty. 
When she regained the ability to speak, 
after the Bangor incident, Mabel. Stark 
assured her friends that she had no inten- 
tion of giving up her “cat-acts.” 

ee 
Coffin 


Evangelist H. W. Thomas lay in a coffin 
one evening last week. Peering over the 
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edge he harangued Milwaukeeans with | 


ghoulish realism on the subject, “The 
Journey We All Must Take.” 


Oo— 


Well 

In Colchester, Conn., one Edward West, 
69, six feet tall, fell down a well. The 
well was 20 feet deep; in its bottom were 
five feet of water. Standing in this, Ed- 
ward West yelled for help. As he did so, 
his feet sank slowly into the mud and the 
water rose slowly along his neck, up his 
chin. At the end of an hour, the water 
reached the mouth of Edward West. Un- 
able to shout any more, in a few minutes 
he would be unable to breathe. As he 
waited for a slow drowning, Edward West 
saw the face of one George N. Lyman at 
the top of the narrow hole. George Lyman 
lowered a ladder, Edward West climbed 
out. 

ee 


Meat 


Mrs. Ward Leigh is famed for many 
miles about Nyack, N. Y. as the lady who 
lives in a glass house surrounded by a high 
wire fence and never eats meat. Late one 
night last week, firemen answered an alarm 
at Mrs. Leigh’s home. Reaching the wire 
fence they could not enter. Politely they 
phoned credentials (by a telephone at the 
outer gate); firmly they insisted that they 
were authentic firemen; were at length 
given entrance. Mrs. Ward Leigh they 
found seated before a large sirloin steak. 
Querulously she told them not to break the 
glass of her house while extinguishing the 
fire, then returned casually to consume 
more meat. 





ea 
Spectacles 
One Francis C. Chadwick of Ardema, 


N. J..went out for an airplane ride with 
his son Stewart. Over Asbury Park, he 
leaned out of the cockpit to see what the 
famed resort looked like from a height of 
1,000 feet. His spectacles fell from his 
nose. Next day the same spectacles, un- 
damaged, were returned to Mr. Chadwick 
by Arthur Van Brunt, on whose Asbury 
Park farm they had fallen. 





Subway ves 


In Manhattan last fortnight, George 
Hicks, 60, clumsy, careless, fell off a sub- 
way platform. Before he could scramble 
up the edge again, a train, like a big boa 
came slithering toward him. George Hicks 
flattened himself face downward. The 
boa slithered over him, stopped. Ten open- 
ings opened. Hundreds of humans wriggled 
into the openings, became corpuscles of 
the boa. It hissed a little, rolled on over 
the body of George Hicks, and into a 
dark hole. George Hicks rose, unhurt, 
and made for the platform. Again a boa 
with two small red eyes came toward 
him, too fast. Again George Hicks sa- 
laamed snugly against the dirty groove 
between two rails. The second, and then 
a third beast swiftly passed over him, 
stopped, filled itself with people, slithered 
away. At last George Hicks clambered to 
the subway platform, pulled himself up 
quickly. He sighed pleasantly, noting that 
only a scratch on his nose and slimy dirt 
on his clothes testified to his carelessness 
and escape. 
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Everyone 


The “Time to Re-Tire” Boy, the best- 
known trade-mark in the industry, is 
the symbol of Fisk enduring quality. 


When you need tires go to the dealer 
who features Fisk and select your new 


FISK 


set. 


With Portland headquarters, 
you are at the hub of Maine for 
glorious day or two-day trips to 


the White Mountains, Old Orchard 
Beach, Sebago Lake and Songo River, 
Poland Spring, Cape Elizabeth, Falmouth 
Foreside, island and shore resorts of Casco 
Bay. Enjoy golf, fishing, swimming and motor- 
ing from comfortable Portland headquarters. The 


Portland 

- Maine 
center of a great | 
vacation land 
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best roads to everywhere in Maine radiate from Portland. 
(View Portland’s matchless panorama of the ocean and 
island-gemmed Casco Bay. Fine hotels offer special 
weekly rates. Ocean and lake-shore homes for rent. Send 
coupon for train, boat, hotel and motoring information. 


CHAMBER of COMMERCE 
20 CONGRESS SQUARE, PORTLAND, MAINE 


Please send booklets about Portland and Maine 


vacation lands. 


Name __ 


Address 
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pee of the hardest-boiled pipes in America 
are getting milder and milder. Sir Walter's 
favorite smoking tobacco is showing ’em why and 
how. If you have a powerful pipe laid away, bring 
it out; Jet it meet Sir Walter. A fragrant blend of 


choice and mellow tobaccos, kept fresh in the tin 


by heavy gold foil. 
Have you discovered how good a pipe can be? 


LIMITED OFFER 
(for the United States only) 


If your favorite tobacconist does not carry Sir 
Walter Raleigh, send us his name and address. 
In return for this courtesy, we'll be delighted 
to send you without charge a full-size tin of this 
milder pipe mixture. 


Dept. T , Brown & Williamson Tobacco Corp. 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 


SIR WALTER 
RALEIGH 


Who discovered how good a pipe can be 


milder 
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SPORT 


Dishonorable Trick 


Charles Paddock, joint holder of the 
world’s record for the 1o00-yard dash, re- 
cently made a speech over the radio telling 
of an incident at the Olympic Games in 
1924. Said he: 

“Tt was suggested that the American 
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SPRINTER PADDOCK 


“He is unfit to represent the sportsmen 
of the U. S.” 


who drew the inside lane that day, the 
moment that he was set, should start run- 
ning. The rest of us would know what to 
expect and could save ourselves. But 
Abrahams, the Englishman, in order to pro- 
tect himself would have to go, too, expend- 
ing his energy. Of course if the first Ameri- 
can was not called back he would un- 
doubtedly win. But if he did not get away 
with it, then the next American would try, 
and the next, until each American would 
have started twice, while Abrahams would 


| have had to start hard eight times. In that 


many chances it was very probable that 
one American weuld get away. But if no 
one did, it would not make any difference, 
because Abrahams would be so worn out 
from his eight trials that an American 
would win anyway. 

“It was a grand idea. It could hardly 
fail. The four of us left our tent and 
went to the starting line, confident that 
Abrahams would be beaten. . . . I drew 
the inside lane. The moment I looked at 
the number I knew that the scheme was 
off. And my team-mates seemed to sense 
it too. For the training that we had had in 
American athletics prevented us from seiz- 
ing that kind of an opportunity. .. . 

“We were called to our mark. We were 
set. The gun was fired. We were off to- 
gether the first time. Slowly Abrahams 
pulled away, and he broke the tape well 
ahead. He deserved to win, because he was 
the best man that day... .” 

That beautiful magazine, The Sports- 
man, which is impeccable in taste and 
sportsmanship, printed Runner Paddock’s 
remarks in its June issue. Editor Richard 
E. Danielson made the following comment: 
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“That four members of the American 
team should conspire to a trick quite as 
dishonorable as tripping or knocking down 
a superior opponent, that they should go 
to the mark prepared to carry out their 
miserable plot, that, when at the last 
moment some shred and tatter of decency 
stopped them, they should glory in their 
sportsmanship—all this reads like a bad 
dream, like something impossible and un- 
real. It is as if they said, ‘We planned to 
win by sticking a rake handle between 
Abraham’s legs at the fifty-yard mark. It 
was a good scheme and it seemed sure to 
succeed. But at the crucial moment we 
didn’t do it. This is real sportsmanship.’ 
No, all this seems frankly incredible. 
Heretofore we have naively believed that 
the protests of the English in 1908 and of 
other foreign teams in later Olympics 
against the morals and manners of the 
American delegation were inspired by 
nothing more than the chagrin of defeat, 
but now—now our faith begins to falter. 

“One need not be particularly incensed 
with Mr. Paddock. He is probably no 
better and no worse than the system which 
produced and exploits him. He is unfit to 
represent the sportsmen of the United 
States, and he should not go to Amster- 
dam; but obviously he will—if fast enough 
in his trials. 

“That there is something unhealthy in 
the organization of amateur athletics in 
America today we are profoundly con- 
vinced. There is too much zeal for winning, 
too much record breaking, too much top- 
heavy, permanent, overhead organization, 
too obvious an emphasis on the technical 
minutiae of strictly defined amateurism, 
and too little feeling for the inward mean- 
ing of sport.” 


— on 
Courts 


While a wind from the Lake blew little 
spirals of grey dust across the clay courts 
of the Chicago Town and Tennis Club 
William Tatem Tilden II served balls 
that traveled like gunshots toward a little 
figure hunched far back of the opposite 
baseline. The crashing serves generally 
came back gently, accurately; the little 
figure, Tamio Abe, champion of Japan, 
moved quickly from side to side, rarely 
forward—he knew he couldn’t take the 
net against Tilden’s drives, that the best 
he could do would be to take advantage of 
errors. Twice Tilden made double-faults 
and Abe broke through his service but 
after the first set Tilden’s long arms flailed 
faster and he ran the match out, 6-2, 
6-3, 6-o. Another Japanese, Yoshiro 
Ohta, small as a bellboy but accurate as a 
sewing-machine, carried Hennessy to a 
deuce set before he went down, 8-6, 6-3, 
6-3. Next day Tilden and Lott ended the 
Davis Cup series in the west by beating 
Abe and Toba. 


In Auteuil, France, Helen Wills came 
to the semi-finals of the international hard- 
court championship. She beat a nervous 
Dutch girl by the name of Rollin Cou- 
querque who weighed nearly 200 pounds 
and made twelve double-faults. With Fran- 
cis T. Hunter for partner Miss Wills 
played an exhibition match in Paris against 
Eileen Bennet (England) and Henri Co- 
chet. All four played at top speed, laughed 
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when they missed, congratulated each 
other, made jokes, and agreed with the 
umpire. Bennet and Cochet won. 

Later, Cochet, in the more serious 
Auteuil finals, played against Rene La- 
coste. As usual, he lost the first match, 
and as has been as usual recently, won the 
match. Cochet is champion of France and 
England, Lacoste of the U. S. 

Miss Wills played Miss Bennet in the 
Auteuil finals, and won easily. Miss Wills 
is champion of the U. S., England and 
France. 


~ 
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Sails 

A gentleman’s straw hat blew into the 
water, upsetting a sailboat. Yachts kept 
running into each other head-on. In one 
race a blue sloop in front of all the rest 
had a collision with a swan and was forced 
off the course while hundreds of people 
watched the others, ship models, big in 
their grace, sweep on, racing in a regatta 
held by the Bureau of Recreation on a 
lake in Central Park, Manhattan. A deaf 
mute, one Raphael Freedman, won first 
prize with a boat made of aluminum. 


A frail wind moved under dark skies, 
ruffling the water of Oyster Bay, L. I., and 
filling the sails of some six-metre boats 
owned by rich men. Slowly the little fleet 
beat toward a buoy close to a sandy bluff, 
rounded the buoy, sailed back to the Sea- 
wanhaka Club where at sunset a cannon 
went off. The two boats in the lead—the 
Lanai, owned by Harry L. Maxwell, and 
the Saleema, owned by H. B. Plant—were 
picked to compete in the six-metre races 
to be held in European waters this 
summer. 

— 
Bandits, Racers 

Every year certain things happen in In- 
dianapolis. Some of them happen at the 
same time. Automobiles race in the 500- 
mile sweepstakes out at the speedway. 
Lots of visitors come to town and after 
the race there is a dance at the Broadmoor 
Country Club. 

All these things happened last week in 
Indianapolis. Other things happened also. 
Four men in an old car, for instance, drove 
up to the Broadmoor Club and parked near 
the door, leaving the engine running. The 
orchestra was playing “Dear, On A Night 
Like This” as the four men came into the 
ballroom and fired at the floor. Three of 
them stood guard over the line of 200 
ladies and gentlemen while a fourth went 
down the line with a canvas bag into which 
the guests dropped their money and 
jewels. ... 

Several hours before they were robbed 
at the Broadmoor Club the ladies and 
gentlemen of Indianapolis had seen the 
checkered flag go down at the end of the 
race. They had seen the cars which, be- 
cause of their speed, looked lopsided and 
awkward, whirl round the track. A Duesen- 
berg Special with Jimmy Gleason driving 
led most of the way with Tony Gullota in 
a Stutz Special giving him a fight. Going 
into the last fifty miles the pit called in 
Gullota, and he stopped on his next run- 
around. “Gas line clogged!” he shouted, 
jumping out. Gleason signalled that motor 
trouble was forcing him to stop for gas. 
A big red car with “39” painted on the 
hood and tail was in front now. By look- 
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RACER CHEVROLET 
Death and his brother. 


ing at the programs the people in the 
stands made out that the driver was some- 
one named Lou Meyer. Gullota who had 
gotten started again was a close second. 
Smiling and sitting back in the seat of 
the boiling car Meyer shook all the hands 
he could reach. A few days before a friend 
had lent him money enough to buy his 
car, an overhauled Miller Special. A year 





Many Small Investors 


of today whoare buying regularly sound bonds 
and stocks with surplus funds, will become 
substantial investors in the yearstocome. Our 
office records, running back nearly forty years, 
show what this investment policy is doing for 
those who persevere in it. {That is why we 
welcome men and women making their first 
investment, We know that they will get the 
habit of buying more, because it is a habit 


which leads to financial independence. 


Our services to the investor—large or small —are 
outlined in **How We AIp THE INVESTOR,”* @ 
folder you can read in a few minutes 


Write for folder —T-6 


HORNBLOWER & WEEKS 


EsTaBLisHeD 1888 


NEW YORK 
PROVIDENCE 


BOSTON 
DETROIT 


Members of the New York, Boston, Chicago, Cleveland, and Detroit Stock Exchanges 





PORTLAND, ME. 
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ago he rode a few laps as relief driver for 
Wilbur Shaw. 


But in the stands watching Meyer that 
afternoon were several men who had driven 
racing cars when they were younger. Of 
these the richest and most noted was a 
gentleman of French descent with a spike 
of a mustache, a lined face, thick neck, 
and popping black eyes—Louis Chevrolet, 
godfather of an automobile. 

Like Henry Ford, Alexander Winton, 
R. C. Durant, and Eddie Rickenbacker, 
Louis Chevrolet drove racing cars before 
he gave his name to an automobile com- 
pany. A name is also the only connection 
that Louis Chevrolet has with the Chev- 
rolet Motor Company. The name sug- 
gested speed, the company wanted it, so 
Chevrolet sold it in 1913. 

Louis Chevrolet is the oldest of three 
brothers, motor musketeers. Arthur was 
the second brother. A woman cured him 
of racing. Death cured the third brother, 
Gaston, in a collision on the Los Angeles 
speedway in 1920. On the Memorial Day 
before his death he won his greatest race— 
the Indianapolis Sweepstakes. 

Louis Chevrolet came to the U. S. in 
1902. He still talks with a French accent. 
He has a sister who lives in Plainfield, 
N. J. In 1917 in a Frontenac he broke the 
world’s record for a hundred miles. 

“Racing?” says Louis Chevrolet, “No, I 
am through from racing.” He says he 
wants to start an airplane company in 
Indianapolis. 
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YOUNG FEET 
MAKE 
HAPPY WOMEN 








EET that dance through daily duties, 
then are eager to take you adventur- 
ing. Feet as active at 7 p. m. as at break- 
fast. Feet that would rather fox-trot than 
nestle demurely under the dinner table. 
What wouldn’t you give for feet like these? 


Millions of women have found the price- 
less gift of happy youthful feet in 


ARCH ior ER 


— the Paris styled shoe that flatters the 
foot while its marvelous inner construction 
stops foot abuse. 


The Arch Preserver Shoe prevents strain 
on your foot arches by a concealed built-in 
arch bridge that supports the long arch of 
the foot, and a specially modeled sole that 
supports the metatarsal arch. The flat in- 
ner sole, crosswise, prevents pinching. You 
enjoy the relief of permanent, proper sup- 
port where support is needed, yet the shoe 
bends freely with the foot at the ball, the 
only place the foot bends. 


Not one feature, but many exclusive pat- 
ented comforts are found only in the Arch 
Preserver Shoe — yet these shoes are so 
good-looking you would be glad to wear 
them for their style alone! 


Send the coupon for booklet 





“SEEPS THE FOOT WELL” 

There is only one Arch Preserver Shoe. Its 
principles of construction are fully protected 
by patents. No shoe is an Arch Preserver 
Shoe unless stamped with the trade mark. 
Made for women and misses by only The 
Selby Shoe Co.—for men and boys by only 
E. T. Wright & Co. 
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The Selby Shoe Co., 992 Seventh 
? St., Portsmouth, Ohio. 


Send postpaid free booklet No. 
E-92, **Feet—the New Source of 
Youth and Smartness”’ and name 
of dealer. 
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RELIGION 


McConnell Moved 


At the end of their month-long Quad- 
rennial Conference, Methodists meeting 
in Kansas City decided who should suc- 
ceed the retiring Bishop of New York, 
Luther Barton Wilson, who is aged and 
somewhat infirm. Bishop Francis John 
McConnell, hitherto of Pittsburgh, was 
tke man they chose. 

Since 1919, when, in criticizing the con- 
dition of the steel industry, he rebuked 
the late Judge Elbert Henry Gary and 
spoke harshly of the 12-hour working day 
prevalent then, Bishop McConnell’s name 
has been perhaps more familiar to laymen 
than that of any other Methodist. Always 
vitally interested in questions of public 
as well as churchly import, Bishop McCon- 





| nell headed the active Committee on Chris- 


tian Unity and Industrial Problems at the 
recent International Missionary Council 
in Jerusalem. At Kansas City, Bishop Mc- 
Connell was assailed on almost frivolous 
charges of “maladministration and immo- 
rality.” In transferring him to the New 
York Bishopric, which is regarded as a pro- 
motion from his previous station, his peers 
showed how little seriously they regarded 
these aspersions. 





Manhattan to Omaha 


Mrs. Theresa Rummel, 82, sat in a 
front pew and wept while her son, the 
Right Rev. Joseph F. Rummel, was con- 
secrated Bishop of Omaha, Neb. Besides 
Mrs. Rummel, St. Patrick’s Cathedral, 
Manhattan, held a throng of church dig- 
nitaries—Patrick Joseph Cardinal Hayes, 
three Archbishops, eleven Bishops, 49 
Monsignori and not many less than 1,000 
priests. 

Bishop Rummel, whose churchly duties 
have hitherto been confined to metropoli- 
tan regions, must have had strange feel- 
ings of dismay mixed with his anticipa- 
tions of the journey that lay before him. 
In Manhattan, a pastor’s flock often con- 
tains a goodly proportion of black sheep; 
but on Nebraska’s plains, what agile and 
goatish rams must gambol and run; what 
wild shy ewes upon its crooked paths! 
Nonetheless, when the rites of consecration 
were over, Bishop Rummel made a short, 
genial speech, then conferred upon his 
mother, who was still crying while she 
knelt, his first Bishop’s blessing. 


—o-——_— 
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Catholic v. Protestant 

Bibles may be imported into the U. S. 
without payment of customs duties. Other 
books are taxed at the rate of 15%. In 
1924 Lincoln MacVeagh, president of the 
Dial Press, brought one copy of the Apoc- 
rypha of the Nonesuch Bible to the 
U. S. from England and was taxed thereon 
15%. Saying that the books of the 
Apocrypha were parts of the Bible, Mr. 
MacVeagh sued the U. S. to get back his 
money. 

Last week the court refused to give this 
to Mr. MacVeagh. The reasons for the 
refusal were based upon the nature of the 
Apocrypha, or lost books, of the Bible. 
Certain of these, incorporated into the Old 
Testament by errant Hebrews and written 


down in the Greek Septuagint which is 
otherwise merely a translation of the He- 
brew Old Testament, were included by 
St. Jerome in his Latin Vulgate. The- 
ologians in the middle ages questioned the 
authenticity of the Apocrypha which St. 
Jerome had accepted. The Council of 
Trent (1545-63) established their repute, 
since which time they have remained in 
the Vulgate, the official Catholic Bible, 
and in all translations of the Vulgate, such 
as the Douai or the Rheims Versions. 

Protestants, however, soon cut the Apoc- 
rypha out of their Bibles, retaining 
only one little bit, the “Song of the Three 
Children,” in the prayer book of sects 
which have prayer books. Recently, a 
U. S. court admitted tax-free a cargo of 
Douai Bibles. These, however, included 
the Apocryphal book which Mr. MacVeagh 
had imported separately. The court’s 
ruling made it clear that for legal purposes 
the Apocrypha is part of the Bible only 
when it is bound with the other univer- 
sally recognized books. 

one 

Princeton’s Chapel 


“Lift up your heads, O ye gates, and 
be ye lifted up, ye everlasting doors!” 
These words were addressed by Dr. John 
Grier Hibben, president of Princeton Uni- 
versity, in a loud voice, to a pair of oak 
doors. He knocked loudly on the doors 
three times and a squeaky little voice was 
heard coming from the inside. Soon the 
doors opened and a face, under a little 
red cap, thrust itself between them. This 
was the face of famed Architect Ralph 
Adams Cram. The doors were those of 
the new, huge, Gothic Chapel designed by 
Architect Cram and built at a cost of 
$2,000,000, for Princeton students to wor- 
ship in. The chapel, larger than all other 
college chapels except that at King’s Col- 
lege,* Cambridge, was being dedicated last 
week with properly pretentious medieval 
ceremony when the knocking and opening 
occurred. After the dedication, the Bach 
Choir of Bethlehem, Pa., sang Bach’s 
‘Mass in B Minor.” 

In addition to giving the money for the 
chapel, Princeton’s friends had raised 
$200,000 to pay for a man to go with it. 
The friends in this case were the mem- 
bers of the family of twin brothers, now 
dead, who were graduated from Princeton 
in 1877, Judge Walter Lloyd-Smith and 
the Rev. Wilton Merle-Smith. The man 
was Dr. Robert Russell Wicks, intelligent, 
eloquent Congregationalist lately of Hol- 
voke, Mass. For him the new office of 
Dean of the Chapel was created. Hitherto 
Princeton, traditionally Presbyterian, has 
had no official pastor. 





Masefield’s Play 

The modern theatre began as a form for 
sermons as it is now a subject for them. 
Processions, pageants, performances— 
this was a slow, natural sequence. Not be- 
fore the 15th century did audiences, grow- 
ing more interested in the character of 
the customary devil than that of Christ, 
cause these moralities to lose their holy 
character. Dramatic interpretations of the 
gospels are not yet without their spiritual 
value. Last week, in Canterbury Cathe- 
dral at Canterbury, England, there was 





*Called “most beautiful building in England.” 
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performed The Coming of Christ, a na- 
tivity play written in the antique tra- 
dition by famed Poet John Masefield. 

The performances occupied one hour 
and twenty minutes each. The first epi- 
sode attempted to present the paradisiacal 
scenes in which Christ announced his in- 
tentions of coming to earth. Next were 
shown the three kings, each an allegorical 


figure; last the shepherds, of whom some | 
talked labor dissatisfaction until the chief | 


shepherd knocked their heads together and 
they all went to bow down at the creche 
in which Jesus lay, squealing, with a halo 
around His head. 

The shepherds’ communistic conver-a- 
tion caused certain punctilious critics to 


condemn the performance as presented in | 


a consecrated house and one which had, 
incidentally, never been used for morality 
plays in the middle ages. Poet Masefield 
replied: “Would you have the shepherds 
talk about-foot and mouth disease?” The 
play was accordingly produced with ac- 
companying music by Gustav Holst, with 
costumes designed by Charles Ricketts. 
. —— 

Presbyterians 


Often enough in the past, the annual | 


General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church in the U. S. A. has been an unfor- 
tunate uproar concerned with such things 
as how a god can have a mortal father. 
Fundamentalists have blown and stamped, 
Modernists have scoffed and reasoned, 
Moderates have explained and pleaded. 
This year, the meeting in Tulsa, Okla., had 
a minimum of excursions and alarms. The 
Fundamentalists were apparently in suffi- 
cient majority to achieve victory in the 
things which lay nearest their hearts and 
Bibles; they could not, however, expect 
to work their wills upon every issue. They 
did not try to do so: the conference opened 
two ‘weeks ago like a lion’s mouth and 
closed last week like a lamb’s. 

The first thing for the Presbyterians to 
do was to elect a moderator to succeed Dr. 
Robert E. Speer. This they did with 
rapidity on the first ballot. The new mod- 
erator is Dr. Hugh Kelso Walker, pastor 
of the First Presbyterian Church of Los 
Angeles, a clear thinking moderate, who 
has never embroiled himself in the Funda- 
mentalist v. Modernist controversy. He 
beat the Fundamentalist candidate, Dr. 
J. Ambrose Dunkel of the Tabernacle 
Presbyterian Church in Indianapolis, by a 
vote of 593 to 318. The moderate modera- 
tor named a vice moderator to help him in 
administering the affairs of his church. 
This was the Rev. Joseph M. Broady of 
Birmingham, Ala. 

Their chief officers chosen, the commis- 
sioners of the Assembly proceeded to 
perilous business. What was to be done 
about many recent proposals for uniting 
the Presbyterian Church with other de- 
nominations? The Presbyterians refused 
to consider amalgamation with such sects 
as Christian, Universalist and Congrega- 
tional Churches, because doctrinal differ- 
ences seemed too extreme to eliminate at 
this time. To the more consequential pro- 
posal which they had received from the 
Methodist Episcopal Church (Time, May 
21), the Presbyterians gave a warmer re- 
joinder. They elected a committee to con- 
fer during the year with a similar Metho- 
dist committee to see what could be done 
about joining the two huge denominations. 
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Full of Sentiment 
—and Microbes 


eAn employe of one of our water 

companies recently sent us a 
communication in which occurred 
this sentence: ‘The old oaken 
bucket was full of sentiment 
and microbes.” 


The menace to health of an im- 


pure water supply can hardly be 
told in fewer or better words. 


Modern water purification plants 
may not possess the sentiment 
and romance which cling to the 
open well and the flowing 
stream, but nothing contributes 
more to the health, sanitation and 
welfare of people all over the 
civilized world than does a plen- 
tiful supply of pure water. 


An Industry That Never Shuts Down 


AMERICAN WATER Works»: LECTRIC ( OMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
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silian Clarence Dillon and Walter Percy 

Chrysler were eating lunch at a Manhat- 

Bull present movement of the stock market tan club, some four miles from Wall 


When Thomas Cochran, Morgan part- 
ner, sailed for Europe two years ago, he 
was reported to have said General Motors 
stock was worth $200 a share (TIME, 
Aug. 16, 1926). General Motors went 
above $210. 

When John J. Raskob, chairman of 
General Motors’ finance committee, sailed 
for Europe two months ago, he said Gen- 
eral Motors was worth $225 a share 
(Time, April 2). It went to $210 on May 7. 

But when William Crapo Durant, stock 
market operator and motor manufacturer, 
sailed for Europe seven weeks ago, he said 
nothing striking. And yet he is one of the 
headiest bulls of the present market (which 
many sane economists believe is at a 
peak). 

Last week however, upon his return to 
Manhattan, he said much: “Every analysis 
of good securities will bear me out that the 
current trend of stock market prices is 
justified, and I predict within two or three 
months we shall witness a bigger bull 
market than ever before. 

“Cheap money will prevail, and it is my 
opinion that the current tendency of 
tightening money rates is more due to an 
attempt to discourage speculation than to 
registration of any fundamental unsound- 
ness of industry. With the banks continu- 
ously increasing their deposits, it is natural 
that these surplus funds will be placed in 
outside channels seeking good investment. 

“I do not share the opinion that the 


is due to any one man or group of individ- 
uals but is due to world-wide prosperity. 

... In Paris, London and Berlin good 
securities have had terrific advances. The 
world’s capital is seeking profitable invest- 
ment. 

“Brokers’ loans of $5,000,000,000 don’t 
mean anything. In fact, I don’t believe 
$10,000,000,000* would make much differ- 
ence. Bank deposits and resources have in- 
creased enormously and these funds must 
be put to work one way or another. The 
stock market affords a good outlet.” 


Bank Ratios 


Four more New York banks increased 
their capital structures last week—Na- 
tional City, Chemical National, Bankers 
Trust and American’ Exchange-Irving 
Trust. 

The American Banker calculates that 
12 New York banks have this spring in- 
creased their capital by $209,390,000. Such 
advances it calls sensational and points out 
that banks used to figure that they must 
have ten times as much in deposits as 
they have in capital in order to earn proper 
dividends on that capital. Now the great 
New York banks average $8 of deposits, 
the paper says, to $1 of capital. Bankers 
Trust with $116,000,000 resources (capi- 
tal, surplus and undivided profits) and 
$562,000,000 deposits has a 5 to 1 ratio. 


*There is only about $5,000,000,000 actual 
cash in the entire U. S 
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25 percent “Down . 


ECENTLY we took 

over the advertising of 

a new client ... at a time 

when a depression existed 
in his line of business. 


This client depends largely 
on newspaper space for his 
volume. We reduced the size 
of his space units, chiefly by 
reducing the space devoted 
to cleverness. 


During a typical month 


. . 25 percent Up 


this client’s advertising ex- 
penditures were down 25 
percent, but his business 
was up 25 percent. 

It would be hard to find any- 
thing remarkable about the 
advertisements we prepared. 
But that is just the point: 
they were not intended to 
be remarkable advertise- 
ments: they were focussed 
on a much more prosaic end, 
the selling of goods. 


RAY D. LILLIBRIDGE INCORPORATED 


No. 8 WEST 40th STREET 





NEW YORK 





Street. May made fair weather outdoors, 
Mr. Dillon had just returned from one of 











WALTER Percy CHRYSLER 


. built five churches in one town. 


his frequent idlings in Europe (this was 
three weeks ago) and looked almost robust. 

Physically he is frail, and, when working 
hard, fidgety. The condition is largely the 
result of an accident a score of years ago. 
He was on a week-end visit at the country 
home near Milwaukee of Ann McEldin 
Douglass, his fiancee.* Mrs. Douglass 
with the young people was at the railroad 
station. Along the tracks went an express 
train, and across the tracks a huge St. Ber- 
nard dog. The train batted the huge dog 
through the air. The dog struck Mr. Dil- 
lon in the stomach and knocked him 
toward a lamp post. On the way he struck 
Mrs. Douglass and broke her arm. At the 
post he struck his head. There was a con- 
cussion of the brain, fear of a fractured 
skull, and weeks of convalescence. When 
he became well he and Miss Douglass were 
married, and went to Europe for two 
years ($8,000 railroad damages paid ex- 
penses). Although he spends one to three 
months each year in the woods with his 
son, hunting and fishing and strolling, he 
has never recovered the vibrant strength 
of his childhood in Texas, of his youth in 
Massachusetts (Worcester Academy, Har- 
vard ’os5). He still has a bump on his head 
from that accident. 

Walter Percy Chrysler, sitting opposite 
Mr. Dillon at that mid-Manhattan lunch- 
eon, seemed a mighty smith. But when he 
spoke, his words were as precise, his 
phrases as concise as Mr. Dillon’s suaver 
ones. 

They talked about motor cars. Mr. 
Chrysler spoke of his four models—the 
four cylinder Chrysler “52” selling at $670 
f. o. b. Detroit, and of his three sixes, the 
“62” in the $1,000 class, the “72” at 
$1,545 & up, the Imperial “80” at $3,000 

*Her grandfather, Benjamin Douglass, 


founded R. G. Dun & Co., business statisticians, 
credit raters. 
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and up. He mentioned the new six, to be 
called the “De Soto,” to be made by a 
separate corporation; and to be sold for 
$900. He referred to Dodge Bros., which 
Mr. Dillon controls; to its “Standard 
Six” at $875, its “Victory Six” at $1,045 
and its “Senior Six” at a minimum of 
$1,495; to Graham Bros. trucks, which 
Dodge Bros. also make. He, motor maker, 
asked questions of Clarence Dillon, invest- 
ment banker, about Dodge Bros. factories, 
dealers and finances. Mr. Dillon asked 
about Chrysler Corp.’s factories, dealers 
and finances. 

Postprandially the two men decided that 
Dodge Bros. and Chrysler Corp. might in 
some fashion consolidate to the benefit of 
their stockholders, employes, dealers, 
customers. 

There followed action of amazing and 
utterly unprecedented speed. Engineers 
and accountants for both met the very 
next week in a Detroit hotel. Before each 
other they placed statistics and reports on 
every detail of their respective operations. 
Great businessmen trust each other in such 
fashion. 

Assaying did not take long; the engi- 
neers hastened to Manhattan with analyzed 
data. Mr. Dillon, solitary in the great 
silence of his sound-proof office downtown, 
studied them. Mr. Chrysler, less sensitive 
to racket, studied them at his office in mid- 
town Madison Avenue. When he went to 
his Park Avenue home four blocks away 
he was preoccupied, and servants avoided 
disturbing him. 

The two men telephoned each other. 
They decided to hire a suite of rooms at 
the Ritz-Carlton, near the Chrysler head- 
quarters. And there for three days and 
nights they were alone. Waiters brought 
them food, awed attendants clean linen. 

Three days and nights of locked-in de- 
liberations, of matching and sorting Dodge 
Bros. and Chrysler Corp. assets. 

Then decision: Chrysler to take finan- 
cial control of Dodge Bros. by a trading 
of stocks; Dodge Bros. and Chrysler to 
continue separately as motor vehicle 
makers; Walter Percy Chrysler to be 
chairman of the directors of the combina- 
tion; Clarence Dillon to be chairman of 
the directors’ finance committee; Edward 
G. Wilmer to be president. Mr. Wilmer, 
by training a lawyer, has been Dodge Bros. 
president since Clarence Dillon took con- 
trol in 1925. Mr. Dillon made Mr. Wil- 
mer a Dillon-Read partner. He is a superb 
executive, the sort of man Mr. Chrysler 
himself is, except that Mr. Chrysler is also 
an automotive engineer almost without 
equal. 

Trade Terms. Three years ago Clar- 
erce Dillon gave the Dodge Brothers heirs 
a $146,000,000 check for their property. 
He quickly sold it to the public for $174,- 
000,000, retaining control. Since then the 
company has bought back several millions 
of its own stock from investors. For the 
property as it is, Walter Percy Chrysler 
last week paid the equivalent of $170,000,- 
ooo in Chrysler stocks. 

Walter Percy Chrysler is from Kan- 
sas.* He was a shop helper; he became 

*His old friends of Hutchison, Kan., know 
him as a ready host and help when needed. 
Their children attend each other’s weddings; 
the boys get jobs in Chrysler’s factories—at 
Detroit, Dayton, Ohio, Newcastle, Ind. Mr. 
Chrysler has paid for an addition to the Kansas 
Wesleyan University at Salina, Kan. In one 
Kansas city he built five churches. 
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PRIVATE AUTOMATIC EXCHANCE 


Not merely an auto- 
matic telephone, but 
a perfect system of 
interior communica- 
tion designed and 
built to the finest en- 
gineering standards 
and of the same type 
of equipment that 
has been adopted for 
public exchange ser- 
vice the world over. 
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TRAIGHT to the heart of things goes Strowger 
P-A-X, now the world’s standard of automatic 
interior telephony. Accurate communication is a recog- 
nized essential in today’s industry, and this accuracy 
P-A-X maintains in the highest degree. With it there 
can be no misunderstanding, no mistake, no wrong 


number. 


For, its functioning being purely mechanical, 


it is not subject to human inaccuracy. The number you 
dial is the number called—instantly, positively. Let our 
engineers present details of this and other important 


advantages. 


CTROWGER (2) AUTOMATIC 


Communication, Control 
and Signalling Systems 


Strowger Automatic Equipment includes Public Automatic Telephone 


Systems . 


. . PPA-X (Private Automatic Exchange)... . 


atchman 


Supervisory Systems ....Tele-Chec Systems (for Theaters) .... Indus- 


trial Fire Alarm Systems . . 


Stations . 


Engineered, Designed and Manufactured by 


. . Supervisory Control Systems for Power 
. and Railway Signalling and Communication Systems. 


Automatic Electric Inc. 


Factory and General Offices: 1013 West Van Buren St., Chicago, U.S.A. 


Atlanta, Ga. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Dallas, Tex. 


Sales and Service Offices in the Following Cities: 


Detroit, Mich. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Cleveland, Ohio Minneapolis, Minn. 
New York, N. Y. Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Boston, Mass. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Seattle, Wash. 
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55 years’ experience in 
safeguarding investors’ 
funds throughout the world, 
are the diversified securities 
offered by this organization. 
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That is why Smith recom- 


mendations inspire confi- 
dence which is consistently 
merited, 


Our book, “Making Safety 
Pay Profits,’ presents in- 
vestment facts you should 
know. Send coupon, 


INFORMATION COUPON 1! 


THe F. H.SMITH 


Investment Securities - Founded 1873 


Smith Bldg., Washington, D.C. 
285 Madison Ave., New York City 
Branch offices in other Cities 


Gentlemen:—I am interested in Safe 

investments only, Send me copy of New 

“py booklet ‘‘Making Safety Pay 
rofits,”” 
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and the 
SCHOOL QUESTION 


This space is too limited to tell you 
what Kiski offers your boy, but we 
can give you some food for serious 
thought if you will write for the 
**Kiski Plan”’ in detail. 


KISKIMINETAS 
School for Boys 


Dr. A. W. Wilson, President 





$a" WORLD WITH SCIENCE 


. ROY “Just likeastory book!” The 
= reader finds this new weekly 


extremely entertaining. From 
the ends of the earth, Science News-Letter 
brings the current news of research 
discovery. “Classics of Science” in every 
For refreshing, worth while reading, 
Introductory Offer— 


Science News-Letter 


13 weeks $1. 


2159 B Street, 
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a mechanic, a superintendent, a general 
manager. When William Crapo Durant 
was first ousted from General Motors con- 
trol (1911; again 1920) and Charles W. 
Nash (now chairman of Nash Motors) 
became General Motors president, En- 
gineer Chrysler became Buick’s general 
manager. He developed the steel body for 
Buicks; increased the output, cut produc- 
tion costs. 

When Mr. Durant went back to General 
Motors (1916) he insisted that Mr. Chrys- 
ler be vice-president. There was a quarrel 
over policy; Mr. Chrysler resigned. John 
North Willys figuratively clutched at him 
to work down Willys-Overland’s $46,000,- 
ooo bank debt. Within less than a year 
the debt was down to $18,000,000. 

In 1920 Maxwell Motors, which owned 
the old Chalmers Motors (Hugh Chalmers, 
founder of Chalmers Motors, is now a 
Chrysler director) was practically bank- 
rupt. And that was Walter Percy’s great 
opportunity to make the name of Chrysler 
known wherever wheels can run. 

The late James Cox Brady of Manhat- 
tan was Maxwell’s chief financier. He 
wanted Mr. Chrysler’s production genius. 
Mr. Chrysler wanted to head a great motor 


| company of his own name. He went to 
| impoverished Maxwell; cut down its debts; 


and in 1925, as controller of the new 
Chrysler Corp., absorbed Maxwell. Mr. 
Brady became a Chrysler director; and 
Jules S. Bache, who heads one of the 
world’s largest stock market brokerage 
houses. And when James Cox Brady died 
last November, his brother Nicholas 
Frederic Brady took over his directorate 
in the Chrysler Corp. and also his admira- 
tion for Walter Percy Chrysler. 

Mr. Chrysler always looks a. trifle 
amazed. He has a home on Long Island— 
at Great Neck. He owns and uses a yacht 
and several speed boats. His oriental rugs 
make one of the best collections in the 
U.S. When he wants something he gets it 
without ado. So he has a pipe organ at 
home. To save himself reading labor, he 
has a paper made up for his private use. 
It is an expensive clipping of magazine 
articles and economic reports. 

Joint Assets of the two companies ap- 
proximate $450,000,000. Assets of other 
motor companies: 


General Motors. .$1,098,477,575 
Ford 742,056,110 
Studebaker 135,877,946 
Packard 61,518,952 


Joint Production. Last year Chrysler 
seld 192,083 passenger cars; Dodge, 205,- 
260 passenger cars and Graham Bros. 
trucks. It was a poor year for Dodge: 
they were changing models; in 1926 they 
had made 331,764 vehicles. So the cur- 
rent estimate is reasonable—that jointly 
they will produce 600,000 to 700,000 cars. 

General Motors last year made 1,554,- 
557 cars and trucks, and is making more 
this year. Ford hopes for a 1,500,000 
schedule. Next would rank Chrysler plus 
Dodge. 

Caroms. Caroming off the news of this 
deal were more or less reasonable theories 
of other motor deals. 

Spectacular was the despatch from De- 
troit which the New York Herald Tribune 
printed: “Another report current in the 
financial districts is that the present move 
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is only part of a larger plan whereby, when 
the present deal is completed, Chrysler will 
enter the General Motors Corporation 
through an exchange of one share of Gen- 
eral Motors common for two shares of 
Chrysler and that Walter P. Chrysler will 
become president of General Motors.” 
That may be set down as improbable. 

Jordan and Pierce-Arrow again were 
linked in gossip. Both recently have had 
deficits. 

Mack Truck was handed to General 
Motors by one rumor. By another, Mack 
Truck and White Truck would join. An- 
other sold Mack Truck to Studebaker. 

Hupmobile was William Crapo Du- 
rant’s. He owns, reputedly, a large block 
of Hupmobile shares. He controls, too, 
Durant Motors (Durant and Star cars), 
Locomobile Co. of America, and more 
than a year ago he formed Consolidated 
Motors, Inc. in Delaware, and advertised 
in 48 newspapers of 29 cities that “exactly 
as the Buick in 1908 was used as the 
nucleus and the Keystone of the great 
General Motors,” he intended to use the 
new Star Six for his new company. Finan- 
cial writers jeered at Mr. Durant as a 
stockjobber (Trme, April 18, 1927). 

Reo’s stock market strength was based 
largely on the story that Packard would 
absorb it. Packard was also supposed to be 
seeking Pierce-Arrow. And Auburn was 
tied to Gardner. 

Stock market trades were based on be- 
liefs that some combinations would attract 
Briggs Body, Murray Body, Eaton Axle, 
Stewart-Warner, Electric Auto Lite. 


—— 


Publicized Business 

During the past four weeks the invest- 
ing public has had more opportunities of 
buying into great family businesses. The 
trend described by Paul M. Mazur of Leh- 
man Bros.* and by more subtle econo- 
mists, goes on. 

Draper. In 1849, when Zachary Taylor 
became president, Joseph Horne began a 
store which as Joseph Horne & Co. was 
to be Pittsburgh’s oldest department store. 
Shortly he took on as partners C. B. Shea 
and A. P. Burchfield. Their business grew. 
Their children went into the business. 
Burchfields married Hornes. Grandchil- 
dren of the first partners received their 
schooling and joined their parents in the 
Joseph Horne Co. Joseph B. Shea, son 
of Joseph Horne’s partner, C. B. Shea, is 
now president of the company. 

The continuity of progeny in the man- 
agement meant continuity of operation 
policy. Said President Joseph Bernard 
Shea recently: “The store’s merchandising 
policy demands complete stocks of medium 
and better grade merchandise, and places 
importance on style leadership. Seconds 
and sub-standard or imperfect merchandise 
are not bought, sold or advertised. The 
store is a regular and consistent advertiser, 
combining style and price appeal with 
greater emphasis on regular year-round 
business than upon special sales. The 
present trend away from sale stores and 
sensational price appeal and toward busi- 
nesses with established standards of quali- 
ty and value greatly favors the growth of 
the Joseph Horne Company business, 


*In his book, American Prosperity: Its Causes 
and Consequences (Time, April 16). 
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which has been outstanding and consistent 
in these policies.” 

No empty blowing through a conch was 
this statement. In 1901 the company’s 
business totaled $4,294,062; last year it 
was $20,697,731. Last year’s profits were 
$1,226,396.97. 

The concern was in good condition for 
re-financing, for letting the investing pub- 
lic share in it. Lehman Bros. of Manhat- 
tan took the initiative; Field Glore & Co. 
of Manhattan and J. H. Holmes of Pitts- 
burgh joined them in the underwriting. 
Joseph Horne Co. was incorporated for 
$7,500,000 preferred stock and 240,000 
shares of no par common stock. But, al- 
though Horne’s department store was thus 
a quasi-public institution, no preferred 
stock was sold, and only 40,000 of the 
common. That common already is listed 
on the Pittsburgh stock exchange, but is 
closely held. Hornes, Sheas and Burch- 
fields still own as well as operate what in 
most respects is Pittsburgh’s finest depart- 
ment store—just as the Gimbels own and 
operate their six “publicly owned” stores— 
in Manhattan (3 stores), Philadelphia, 
Milwaukee and Pittsburgh. 


ma 
4>——_ 


Cash in Bloomfield 


Bloomfield, Neb., farm country town of 
about 1,800, shouted along the telegraph 
wires last week that practically all its 
merchants had trained practically all the 
townspeople to pay spot cash for goods. 
Only lumber, building material, farm im- 
plement and furniture concerns, the gar- 
ages and photographic studios and one of 
the three hardware stores gives credit. 
Others deliver for cash, even the doctor 
his visits. Newspapers all over the coun- 
try, by printing the story, indicated how 
rare such cash custom now is and how 
justified Bloomfield was in shouting. 





— 





Out of the Oven 


Last week the U. S.’s biggest trade- 
marked food company bought out the big- 
gest-selling high-grade brand of coffee— 
paying for it the equivalent of 66 million 
dollars. 

Postum Company, biggest trade- 
marked food company, began at Battle 
Creek, Mich., 33 years ago when the late 
Charles W. Post pottered around an oven 
with wheat bran and molasses. By roast- 
ing them he sought a coffee substitute. He 
found the substitute and called it Postum 
Cereal. 

People liked Postum cereal’s morning 
brew, and their purchases gave Post 
enough money to continue pottering 
around the oven. Whole wheat and barley 
came out of the oven Grape Nuts. Later 
came thin, crisp Post Toasties, then In- 
stant Postum powder. These four prod- 
ucts were the foundation blocks of the 
great Postum business. 

Two and a half years ago a great super- 
structure began. Postum Company, which 
had multiplied its 200,000 common shares 
to 2,000,000, began to buy allied but not 
competitive companies—and their trade- 
marked advertised products. That is why 
the Postum Company now sells besides 
its first items this array of eatables: 


D-zerta 
Swans-Down flour 
Instant Swans-Down 
Minute tapioca 
Minute gelatine 
Pearl tapioca 

Baker cocoa 


Baker chocolate 

Baker cocoanut 
Hellman mayonnaise 
Annis horseradish 

Log Cabin syrup 
Sanka coffee* 

Jell-O 

Jell-O ice cream powder 


To this unparalleled list of advertisingly 
famed eatables the Postum Company last 
week added Maxwell House coffee. 

Cheek-Neal Co. of Nashville makes 
Maxwell coffee. Fifty-five years ago Joel 
O. Cheek and J. Will Neal worked for a 
wholesale grocer at Nashville. Mr. Cheek’s 
job was to sell coffee to the general stores 
of Tennessee hill villages. He rode a sad- 
dle horse and carried coffee samples in his 
saddle bags. At that time he affected a 


*A true coffee from which heart-bothering 
caffein has been removed. Kaffee Hag, a similar 
de-caffeinated coffee, is owned by the Kellogg Co. 
of Battle Creek. 






DOES YOUR 
CHECK SAY 


“HERE’S A MAN 
WHO HAS GOOD, 
SOUND, BANKING 


pointed beard. When he came home from 
a trip he would potter around his kitchen 
oven roasting experimental blends of 
coffee. He used twelve-pint coffee pots for 
brewing his blends. His eight sons and one 
daughter guard those pots as heirlooms. 
Two of these sons sell Dodge cars in Ten- 
nessee. The other six are officers in the 
business. J. Will Neal and his son, J. Rob- 
ert Neal, are vice presidents at Houston 
where the company has one of its seven 
coffee-blending factories and distributing 
plants. President is Joel O. Cheek, 75. 
For two years now his sons have managed 
to keep him from working hard. But he 
is at the Nashville offices almost every day. 

In the Reconstruction 1870's, Joel O. 
Cheek and J. Will Neal quit their jobs to 
sell coffee for themselves. The Maxwell 


House (Hotel), now tattered, was just 
opened at Nashville. Young Mr. Cheek 
persuaded the managers to use his coffee 


CONNECTIONS?” 


Look at the next check you write and see whether it has a wavy line 


design on it. 


If it has, it means that your bank is alive to the importance of using 
a distinctive looking check — a check that looks as if it is issued on a 
sound, well established bank drawing its clientele from the better class 


of business men. 


60 per cent of the banks in New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Cleve- 
land, Detroit, Chicago, St. Louis and San Francisco are issuing checks on 
Safety Paper made by La Monte. It’s a check paper that’s safe as paper 
can be—protected on both sides—and recognized everywhere for quality 
by men who deal in money. You can always tell it by its wavy line design. 

Suggest to the cashier of your bank that you think it would be good 
business to use National Safety Paper—for you—for the bank. George 


La Monte & Son, 61 Broadway, New York. 


LA MONTE 


NATIONAL SAFETY PAPER 
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and when Maxwell House guests demanded 
the blend, he used the hotel’s name as his 
trademark. 

President Roosevelt once stopped at 
Nashville at the Hermitage (Andrew John- 
son’s home) and had a cup of this coffee. 
He smacked his lips and demanded an- 
other. Cried he: “Good to the last drop.” 

Until 1921, when Cheek-Neal opened a 
factory in Brooklyn, it was a sectional 
brand, known little out of its own terri- 
tory—the South. 

Then Joel O. Cheek did a very bold 
thing for a merchant. He started a na- 
tional advertising campaign before he 
could supply the goods he advertised. 
But he created an insistent demand, and 
by the time his salesmen got to northern, 
mid-western, southwestern, northwestern 
and Pacific Coast jobbers they met very 
little sales-resistance. 

That is how Maxwell House coffee be- 
came the biggest advertised brand of cof- 
fee and the biggest seller. It is beginning 
to sell in foreign markets. Postum’s sales 


agencies abroad will hasten Maxwell 
House’s further expansion. 
Organization Problems. So many 


other food products companies has Postum 
Company absorbed recently that President 
Colby Mitchell Chester Jr. (son of the 
famed Rear Admiral) has found his 
greatest problem in integrating the several 
organizations. To get the correct solution 
he is not hurrying his staff. That policy 
Postum directors approve, and they have 
postponed the increase of Postum’s divi- 
dend rate. It has been $5 a share (all 





OK eystone 


THE HutTtTons 


A sentry guards the gate. 


common, no preferred) since August, 

1926. There was one 100% stock dividend 

and a second is believed imminent. 
Smart Selling. In April President 


| Colby Mitchell Chester made a smart 


change in methods of selling the many 
Postum food products. He told all cus- 
tomers who bought directly from Postum’s 
agencies that if they bought 10% more 
goods this year than last they would get 





CorFEE’s CHEEK 


Eight sons guard the pots. 


a 1% “bonus” (rebate) on their total pur- 
chases. For 15% increase the “bonus” is 
1.5%; for 20% increase, 2%. The com- 
pany’s net sales the first three months of 
this year were $21,139,535; last year 
$12,704,761. Net income those months 
this year $3,910,160; last year $3,345,134. 
Stock last week sold as high as $135.75 a 
share. 

Beneficiary. The chief beneficiary of 
the great Postum Company’s expansion is 
golden-haired Marjorie Post Close Hutton, 
whose father took roasted wheat bran and 
molasses out of the Battle Creek oven 33 
years ago. 

Where wealth is spent with decorous 
gorgeousness, there the Edward F. Huttons 
are—in Manhattan on Long Island, in the 
Adirondacks, at Palm Beach. The Palm 
Beach estate is so magnificent that the 
Huttons use wiles to keep intruders out. 
A sentry guards the gate. Once a brazen 
rich woman whom Mrs. Hutton refused to 
receive applied for a maid’s job in the 
mansion. As inept as indelicate, she was 
quickly discovered. A private tunnel runs 
from the Hutton grounds to the famed 
Bath and Tennis Club of Palm Beach. 
Both Mr. and Mrs. Hutton like to enter- 
tain. She likes costume balls, appears fre- 
quently as a blonde princess. Mr. Hutton, 
banker as well as chairman of the Postum 
Company, has one of his four investment 








banking offices in Manhattan’s Plaza 
Hotel. 
Startled 


Common U. S. investors were startled 
to learn last week that ‘whatever Italy 
might ask today of American financiers 
would be conceded without question” (see 
p. 16). 
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Hollywood Bound 


BEAUTY AND THE BeaAst—Kathleen 
Norris—Doubleday Doran ($2.00). 

The Scenario. Janey Davenport, fab- 
ulously an heiress, famously a beauty, 
jaunts over to Italy in her own yacht. For- 
tunately for the love interest, her entou- 
rage includes two clean-limbed Anglo-Sax- 
ons, and the scion of a noble French fam- 
ily. At twenty-six Janey has experienced 
everything but true love. Disillusioned 
therefore regarding the tender passion, she 
rejects her three sea-going suitors, and re- 
solves to barter her wealth and her person 
for some prince in reduced circumstances. 

Ave Sicily! Here the dagger flash is a 
little swifter, the blood a little hotter. At 
Palermo, Janey finds her olive-skinned 
prince. He invites her to a house-party at 
his ancient castle far up in the hills, where- 
upon Janey promptly despatches her male 
escorts on a cruise, and sets off for the hills 
with a guileless chaperon and two flappers. 
Arrived at the ramshackle castle, the 
prince mysteriously disappears. A servant 
explains that the most famous brigaad in 
Sicily is in the district seeking that prince’s 
blood. Janey interviews the bold bad ban- 
dit, arranges for the safe return of the 
rest of her party, and, not without a thrill, 
allows herself to be held as hostage. 

Her captor, di Bari, produces an air- 
plane, and flies his beautiful prey to a 
great stone cave in the mountains, where 
Janey expects crude camp fare, but finds 
instead all the comforts of home—roar- 
ing fires, fine books, kindly serving maids. 
At dinner appears the snivelling prince, 
captive too, to be tortured with the display 
of beauty that might have been his, but is 
now allotted to the bandit’s delectation. 
Except by way of torturing the prince, di 
Bari’s intentions are, however, honorable. 

But poor Janey has found in him a 
worthy object of long delayed grande pas- 
sion, and after a week of endearing her- 
self to his tribe she persuades her hand- 
some bandit that he too cares terribly, 
terribly much. But marriage?—ah, he 
cannot allow her to share the dangers of 
his hunted existence. 

Janey’s insistence is cut short by the 
arrival of her Anglo-Saxon swains, who 
defy all manner of peril and whisk her off 
in the very plane that brought her. Her 
ingratitude for their bravery displays it- 
self in scenes and sorrowings, until her 
hero appears in the night, tracked to her 
very window by posses of police. 

Clasped in his arms, Janey rallies her 
swooning senses with ingenuity worthy of 
true American girlhood. She snatches her 
bandit by the hand, slips the guard, and 
makes for the sea, casting off garments by 


TIME readers may obtain post- 
paid, promptly, any book of any U. S. 
publisher, by communicating with Ben 
Boswell, TIME, Inc., enclosing check 
or money-order to cover regular retail 
price. If price is unknown, send $5 and 
Ben Boswell will remit correct change. 








KATHLEEN NorrIs 
. makes sticky sweets. 


the way. Easily they swim to her yacht, 
and soon are steaming down the coast to 
safety. The last hours of the night they 
spend in chaste though earnest conversa- 
tion on deck, and at dawn he leaves her. 
A month later in Paris the bandit’s 
servant presents Janey with a ring of 
“three great pinky globes of pearls’— 
souvenir d’amour. But a year later she 
tells her devoted Anglo-Saxon that what 
she had felt for di Bari had not been the 
real thing: she had only thought she was 
in love. But now. . . . So she gives the 
American her “glowing beauty .. . the 
liquid eyes, the satin red cheeks, the cap 
of loose curls,” and a portly income. 
The Significance. Replete with bro- 
midic sentiments, glittering with luxuries 
and unlikely incident, Beauty and the 
Beast is extremely likely cinema material. 


The Author. Author Norris,* unerring 
caterer to the adolescent mind, has writ- 
ten 26 other novels, most of them suc- 
cessful, most of them sentimental, one or 
two of them distinguished. 

*Her husband, Charles G. Norris, is a writer 
of note (Bread, Salt, etc.). Last week her son, 
16-year-old Frank Norris, 2nd, namesake of 
Author-uncle Frank Norris (McTeague), student 
at Tamalpais School, San Rafael, Calif., won 
first prize in a special essay contest conducted by 
the Brooks-Bright Foundation. The subject of 
Son Norris’s essay: The effect of the growth of 
population and diminishing food supply on future 
relations between the U. S. and Great Britain 
and their relations to other nations. The con- 
test he won was among schools not members of 
the Foundation. 
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Picturesque 


THe Sun Hawxk—Robert W. Cham- 
bers—Appleton ($2.00). For years Au- 
thor Chambers has dominated the realm 
of high romance. His present fly-leaf lists 
two columns of unaccountably sound-sell- 
ers, many of which have dealt with cloak 
and sword, picturesque oaths and spirited 
ladies. Louis XIV being his favorite mon- 
arch, he now weaves around this “Sun 
King’s” favorite hunting companion a 
somewhat laborious tale of French coloni- 
zation in Quebec, complete with bloody 
Indian skirmishes and pious persecution of 
heretics. As for love interest, 8-year-old 
Countess Palladine, the sole survivor of a 
lurid Turkish massacre, is rescued thrill- 
ingly by a young English free-lancer. Her 
gratitude very shortly develops into pre- 
cocious passion, which brings her to him 
years later in the New World. Author 
Chambers bases his tale on contemporary 
chronicles. 





Suave Agility 

THE FORTUNATE WAYFARER—E. Phil- 
lips Oppenheim—Little Brown ($2.00). 

Eighty thousand pounds—and yet by 
the merest chance had Martin Barnes, 
commercial traveler, strolled out of his 
shabby hotel, and past the strange old 
house. But Lord Ardrington, on the point 
of death, was contemptuous alike of char- 
ities and his rightful heir, and chose there- 
fore to bestow the £80,000, in notes, upon 
the first passer-by. Martin, filling that 
simple requirement, walked out of his com- 
mercial existence into a congenial life of 
valets, and books, and motor cars, but no 
friends. This might soon have palled had 
he not become further involved with his 
benefactor—who did not die after all. 
Years before, the exciting climax to Lord 
Ardrington’s checkered career in South 
America had been a bitter trick played on 
his two partners, villains both. These two 
worked their way to prosperity as Ameri- 
can bootleggers, and came at last to Lon- 
don, still snarling and snorting for revenge. 
Their sophisticated method was the slow, 
subtle torture of intimidation; their ex- 
quisite object, that black-eyed mignon, 
Ardrington’s adopted daughter. They 
employed for their villainous purposes 
thugs from London’s underworld, and a 


“beautiful Spanish matron whom they in- 


stalled at the Ritz. But they had not reck- 
oned with Martin’s cool audacity, nor his 
marriageability, nor the girl he loved. And 
they had not reckoned with Oppenheim’s 
suave agility in leading his knaves through 
smooth intricacies to their just desserts. 

Last year Author Oppenheim passed his 
literary centennial, and still his pen flows 
pleasantly on, delighting tired doctor, law- 
yer, merchant, businessman. Though his 
103 plots bear a family resemblance, they 


Ben Boswell recommends: 


ConvEeMNED To Devit’s Istanp—Blair Niles—Har- 
court Brace ($3). 


Penal purgatory. 


Sam Houston, Cotossus In Bucksk1n—George Creel 
—Cosmopolitan ($3). 


Lusty biography. 


Deap Lovers Are Fatrurut Lovers—Frances New- 
man—Boni & Liveright ($2.50). 


Robust realism. 


In Tue Becinntnc—Norman Douglas—John Day 


($2.50). 


Sagacious travesty. 














(ZB English Bull Dog 
“My Dog Was 
Alive With Fleas” 


“‘T didn’t think it was possible to kill all the 
fleas on my dog. He was alive with them. 
But your Skip Flea Soap and Powder have 
done the trick.” 


Watch out for them. Fleas will be noticed 
as little black insects running through the 
hair on the skin. They cause intense itch- 
ing and are sure to bring on more serious 
skin troubles unless stopped. Many a 
valuable dog has developed eczema because 
his master did not take the trouble to 
free him of fleas. Use Sergeant’s Skip Flea 
Soap or Powder. 


Do You Know? 


Do you know how to keep your 
| SERGEANT’S | dogs and cats free of fleas? Do 
Dog Food you know how to treat the 


more serious troubles that your 

A balanced ration | dog may develop at any time? 
containing aj Youcan easily find out, without 
large proportion] cost, how to treat all his dis- 
of freshly cooked | eases. There are now effective 
| Beef For dogs| remedies for all dog ailments 
and puppies of all} and it is a simple matter to 
breeds. know when and how to use 
them. 


Famous Dog Book Free 


We urge you to writef or a free copy 
of Polk Miller’s famous Dog Book. 
It contains the accumulated expe- 
rience of fifty years. In clear, non- 
technical language it tells the symp- 
toms of all dog diseases and explains 
the best treatments for each. There 
are useful articles on feeding, breed- 
ing and rearing dogs. This book has 
been the guide for millions of dog 
lovers. Itis revised yearly and kept 
strictly up-to-date. It has saved 
the lives of untold thousands of 
valuable dogs. Itis free. 


Expert Advice Free 

If your dog develops a condition not fully explained 
in the dog book, write us at once. State age, breed, 
sex and allsymptoms. Our expert veterinarian will 
answer personally, sending, without charge, complete 
instructions for care and treatment. Sergeant's Dog 
Medicines and Dog Food are on sale at dealers, 
everywhere. If you cannot obtain them, write 
direct. Address Polk Miller Products Corp., 1267 
W. Broad St., Richmond, Va. 


Write for Free Sample of Sergeant’s Dog Food 
We Guarantee Your Dog Will Eat It 


Sergeants 


DOG MEDICINES 


A medicine for every dog ailment” 
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are often distinguished, as \iere, by novel 
features of mystery and intrigue. 








Glory 

La FayettE—Henry Dwight Sedgwick 
—Bobbs-Merrill ($5.00). 

LAFAYETTE—Joseph Delteil—translated 
by Jacques Le Clercq—Minton, Balch 
($3.50). 

“Lafayette, we are here!” (1917) attrib- 
uted something of immortality to that 





life-loving Frenchman. The tribute is 
now substantiated by two contrasting bi- 
ographies which have nothing in common 
but their enthusiasm for the subject, and 
their readability. 

Mr. Sedgwick’s is a serious study (418 
pages plus impressive bibliography), en- 
livened not so much by any notable 
literary deftness as by the essential virility 
of the events he narrates. In satisfactory 
array he sets the three episodes of Lafa- 
yette’s life. First, the familiar youthful 
adventures in the American Revolution 
which he undertook in search of gloire. 
The second episode, less familiar to U. S. 
readers, is Lafayette’s part in the French 
Revolution, when for a time many thought 
him “master of the fate of France.” Un- 
doubtedly his enthusiasm for liberty had 
much to do with getting the revolution 
under way, but his essential fair-minded- 
ness recoiled from the revolutionary ex- 
cesses, and led him to sympathize with 
abused royalty. But royalty would have 
none of his sympathy—he a republican 
constitutionalist. And republican consti- 
tutionalists, who had unanimously elected 
him commandant of the National Guard, 
grew suspicious of royalist sympathies, 
which he tried to reconcile with high-flown 
eulogies on American republican liberties. 
Thus his command was quickly turned into 
long years of exile and imprisonment. Re- 
tired thereafter to his country estate, he 
rebuffed Napoleon’s repeated overtures, 
and did not enter upon his third episode 
until the revolution of 1830, when again he 
tried to establish liberty for the people. 

Belittling the value of so much fact and 
circumstance, Delteil devotes impassioned 
flights of lyrical prose to “inventing” the | 
soul of the man. The French biographer | 
alleges that Lafayette’s passion for liberty, | 
conceived in the free country life of his 
childhood, took the place of that hairy- 
chested sensuality which marks the true 
male. His rightful masculine virility 
sought expression in idealism rather than 
the self-assertiveness which would have 
kept him from repeated failure. This very 
quality of the heart rather than the cal- 
culating mind is, Delteil claims, what has 
endeared Lafayette to France. “I admire 
Napoleon; I like Lafayette.” 

The great-hearted enthusiasms of Lafa- 
yette are no doubt clues to his career, but 
the silly diagnosis of lack of sexuality is | 
no answer to the nice historical enigma of | 
Lafayette’s essential failure in spite of the 
eminent positions he attained. Biographer | 
Sedgwick, sober, logical, undertakes to ex- 
plain that failure by the fact that Lafa- | 
yette kept a middle course which proved | 
unpopular with both conservatives and 
radicals. His characteristic indecisiveness 
proved fatal in a day when Mirabeau, 
Danton, Robespierre forged ruthlessly 
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Hay FEVER 
Sufferers! 


Here is Positive 


RELIEF 


Pollenair, electrically operated 
filter, installed in any room, re- 
moves the cause of Hay Fever 
and Pollen Asthma. Gives im- 
mediate relief. Entirely me- 
chanical—no medicaments, no 
nostrums. Tested by School of 
Health in one of America’s lead- 
ing universities. Endorsed by 
Specialists, Hospitals, Sanato- 
ria. Advertised in Hygeia and 
The Journal of the American 
Medical Association. 


Write now for full information 


Room 609, Hickox Building 
Cleveland, Ohio 


~ Read RARE Books 


You may now read without buying, at 
moderate cost, both the quaint old books 
and the extraordinary new ones. 

Limited editions, privately printed items, 
unexpurgated translations and_ exceptional 
reprints may be had through this entirely 
unique service. 

Members throughout the United States 
have access to a collection of rare, scarce, 
unusual, out-of-print and curious books 
chosen largely by themselves. 


Please state occupation or profession when writing for 
information and lists. 


Esoterika Biblion Society, Inc., Dept. J-3 
45 West 45th Street, New York City 


Taylor Oven Thermometer 


Makes baking and roasting 
easy. Price $2 at your deal- | Makes 


ers. Send for free recipe Baking 


book. 


Taylor Instrument Companies 
Pochester, N. Y., U.S. A. 


Ea sy 


Days in PARIS! 


A day of sightseeing to get your 

bearings. Anexcursion to Versailles 

visiting the palace, the gardens, 
the Grand and Petit Trianons. Three days 
in which to wander through the Louvre, 
shop in the Rue de la Paiz, and ‘‘debauch” 
atop Montmartre. 


ALL EXPENSES PAID 


TIME offers you a Six Weeks’ European Trip, in re- 
turn for your work this spring as TIME’s subscription 
representative. For complete details write today to 


JOHN SARGENT 
TIME, Penton Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio 
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CINEMA 








Foreign Invasion 


Dawn has appeared in the U. S., thor- 
oughly emasculated. A passive audience, 
brief applause greeted the first Manhattan 
showing of the British film that had put 
Parliament in a furor (Time, March 12). 
The climactic scene—the execution of 
Nurse Edith Cavell—has been practically 
killed. Sybil Thorndike, who plays the role 
of Nurse Cavell, is shown facing a German 
firing squad. One German soldier refuses 
to raise his rifle when the command is 
given. There is a pause, a blot-out; then 
the grave of Nurse Cavell is flashed on the 
screen. In the original film, the disobedient 
soldier was shot dead by a German officer 
and the shooting of Nurse Cavell followed. 
Many Britishers and Americans, as well 
as Germans, regret that Dawn was ever 
filmed. It is too late now to decide whether 
a charming woman who helped 210 prison- 
ers to escape should be executed for war 
purposes and re-executed for the benefit 
of cinema-goers. Most of Dawn is re- 
strained and dignified; the performance of 
Miss Thorndike is sincerely beautiful. 
Among those who have cheered for Dawn 
is Pacifist George Bernard Shaw. 
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The End of St. Petersburg. After a 
prolonged inspection from dubious and 
dull-witted cinema censors, this interesting 
though not entertaining production was 
permitted to appear before Manhattan 
spectators. It delineated for their benefit 
the events that led up to the overthrow 
of the Tsarist régime. The picture was a 
Soviet government production and as such 
was intended as an advertisement of the 
‘ home country rather than as the dire 
panorama it might otherwise have been. 
Its story—that of a young Russian peasant 
lost in the shuffle of war and disaster— 
excited the attention of neither the direc- 
tor, Vyesolod Pudovkin, nor those who 
viewed his efforts. The peasant and his 
troubles were forgotten when the chance 
came to show flashes of Lebedew’s stock 
exchange interspersed with glimpses of 
soldiers in a muddy trench. The hero of 
the play was really that grotesque animal, 
the Russian mob: this was frequently seen 
running about, giving its loud roar. The 
happy ending of The End of St. Peters- 
burg occurred when the Soviet rule became 
established. 

The picture will certainly irritate those 
who dislike Communism as it will those 
who feel that they deserve a story in return 
for the effort of watching a screen for two 
hours. Its photography is sufficiently orig- 
inal and its glimpses of uncomfortable 
armies and furious peasants are good 
enough to make the film fairly exciting for 
those whose esthetic instincts can some- 
times be aroused by the cinema. 
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The New Pictures 


Laugh, Clown, Laugh. The time has 
now definitely arrived when only a very 
small and insensitive urchin will be so 
mean as to laugh at one of Ringling’s 
Pierrots capering in the centre ring. Every- 
one else is aware that the spangled come- 


dian has an unhappy love life, a severe 
case of pyorrhea, and an insatiable appetite 
for the flesh of the Australian wombat. 
Only the most agonized and pathetic cour- 
age enables him to smile and dance in the 





CHANEY AS CLOWN 


. Slobbers frequently. 


performance of his duties. This picture 


concerns a Grimaldi whose unhappy habit | 
is to moan and wail whenever approached 


by an emotional crisis. 
An emotional crisis occurs when he falls 
in love with his little ward, only to learn 


* that she loves Luigi, nobleman. The clown 


refuses to accept the sacrifice of affection 
which is proffered him by his lady. In- 
stead, he kills himself by sliding down a 
wire. “Laugh, Clown, Laugh,” he cries 
before his suicide. 

Despite the pathetic fallacy upon which 
this film is built, there is in it plenty of 
sentimental and emotional appeal. Such 
sad scenes are shown as the one wherein 
the mournful mime requires of a doctor 
some remedy for his sorrow and is told to 
look upon the efforts of the finest clown 
in Rome—none other, as he glumly re- 
flects, than himself. Lon Chaney goes off 
on a tear in the part of tragic Tito. While 
it puts some limit upon his metamorphic 
talent, he is able still to twist his face 
into many a contorted grin and to slobber 
frequently with sorrow. Laugh, Clown, 
Laugh is a trite picture and not a true one, 
but it succeeds surprisingly often in its 
lugubrious intentions. 
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His Tiger Lady. With Adolphe Men- 
jou in the costume of a Rajah, well- 
nigh anything is rather more than likely 
to happen. He is not, however, a real 
Rajah; but only a “super” in a Parisian 
revue. He yearns for the haughty leading 
lady (Evelyn Brent) who keeps counts & 
dukes, likes to go to the zoo. She puts 
“Super” Menjou to her favorite test: he 
must enter a tiger’s cage and rescue her silk 
gloves. Approaching the beast, he notes 
with pleasure that it had died the night 
before. He does the proper thing. 

Fair farce. 














| Why Did ~ 
“Mictries 
Choose Roanoke ‘ 





111 Industries to date! Among them 
the world’s largest artificial silk mill and 
other big manufacturing plants, some of the 
largest of their kind in the South—all located 
in this comparatively young Virginia city. 

Bear in mind that in 1880 Roanoke had only 669 
inhabitants. Then suddenly its unique industrial 
potentialities were realized! In four years new busi- 
mess enterprises stepped up the population to 
5,000. Six more years raised it to 16,000. Today, its 
community population totals 80,000. 


Exactly what is the cause of this amazing influx 
of new industries and branch warehouses? What is 
it about Roanoke that gives industry the whip-hand 
over many vital production and distribution factors 
that often buck out of control in other less fortunate 
cities? 

We have compressed the complete story in the 
“ROANOKE BRIEF.” Write for it today on your 
business letter-head. A completed expert Industrial 
Survey permits us to provide most accurate and 
detailed industrial data. Here may be the logical 

place for your new plant or branch warehouse. 
Eaaseess Chamber of Commerce, 213 Jefferson Street. 


ROANOKE 


VIRGINIA 


Notep Tour Booxiet Frre—‘The Log of the Motorist 
through the Valley of Virginia and the Shenandoah.” 





A Print-Shop on Your Desk 


The biggest Multistamp could hide 
under your hat and cu. ; only $25.00 
completely equipped, but it will dupli- 
cate LETTERS, POSTCARDS, NO- 
TICES, FORMS, MENUS, TAGS, 
LABELS, DRAWINGS, HANDWRIT- 
ING. Prints on paper, cloth, wood— 
any smooth surface. 


No Delays 


Just write, typewrite or draw on a dry stencil, 
snap it on to Multistamp. Roll off the prints, per- 
fect copies—40 to 60 per minute—right at your 
desk. No type to set. No moving parts. Anyone 
can operate it easily. GUARANTEED. 


Letter Size $25.00 
Post Card Size $15.00 
Rubber Stamp Size $7.50 


All Three in Handsome Metal Cabinet $50.00 
(Prices F. O. B. Factory) 


ULTISTAMP 





REG. U.S. PAT. OFFICE 


Over 150,000 USERS 


Write for Catalog and Samples of Work 


THE MULTISTAMP COMPANY INC. 
W. 20th St. Norfolk, Va. 
Agencies in most principal cities. 

Salesmen & Dealers wanted in a few open territories. 
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ALL EXPENSES PAID 
11 Day Trip to 


YELLOWSTONE! 


ERE is the ideal short vacation tour. 
H Into eleven days you can crowd the best 
travel-vacation the whole U. S. can offer. 

You will see all the wonders of Yellowstone, 
for this eleven-day tour is complete. You will 
have no expense, no detail of travel to worry 
you. Yours will be a carefree, expense-free 
vacation. 

Days you will be hiking, or sightseeing in 
powerful, comfortable motor-cars. Nights you 
will spend in Yellowstone's hotels and lodges. 
And cool night air in the heart of the American 
Rockies—7,500 feet above sea level—means 
sound sleep for the traveler. 

Yellowstone's natural wonders are weird and 
wild. It offers a longer list of astonishing sights 
than any other half-dozen places in the U. S. 
Here are a hundred geysers, 4,000 hot springs, 
mud volcanoes, mineral springs and exquisitely 
colored pools. Here are bears, vast herds of 
elk, the Sides sheep and wild bison. Here is 
the wonderful Painted Canyon, Amazing Falls, 
Shoshone Dam and Canyon. And returning 
home you will stop off at Salt Lake City for a 
swim, and you can't sink, at Saltair Beach. At 
Denver another side-trip will take you through 
the city and famous Denver Mountain Parks 
Could any other eleven days equal these for 
sights and excitement? 


Mail the Coupon Today! 


For complete details regarding the plan which 

makes this delightful expense-free vacation 
»ssible, simply fill in and mail the coupon 
low today. 


TIME 


The Weekly Newsmagazine 


New York Cleveland Chicago 





John Sargent, TIME, Penton Bldg., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


Send me at once complete details regarding 
your Yellowstone Vacation-Trip Plan. 


Name 


Address 








Matias halal 








“Names make news.” Last week the 
following names made the following news: 
Will H. Hays, Movie Tsar, leased an 
apartment upon the highest sleeping floor, 
the 37th, of the 508-ft., 39-story-high Ritz 
Towers in Manhattan. His suite, contain- 








ARTHUR BRISBANE 
He could drift into Bolshevism. 


ing only four rooms, spread itself over the 
entire floor. 

Many persons supposed that little Mr. 
Hays, when sleeping in his apartment dur- 
ing the early morning hours, would occupy 
a higher position than. any other person 
on the island of Manhattan. Not so. This 
honor belongs to Oilman Frank E. Kistler 
of Denver, Col., who sometimes dozes on 
the 38th airy floor of the new and exclusive 
560-ft., 38-story-high Sherry Netherland. 
The third highest Manhattan residence be- 
longs to Poloist Foxhall Keene who lives 
on the 36th luxurious floor of the Ritz 
Towers. 

Arthur Brisbane, Hearst Editor, who is 
sometimes thought to occupy the highest 
Manhattan sleeping place, lives no higher 
than the 209th floor of the palatial Ritz 
Towers of which he is part owner.* 

William H. Woodin, president of the 
American Car & Foundry Co., held a direc- 
tors’ meeting. Mr. Woodin was suffering 





*In his column last week he wrote: 

“It is less romantic looking down from New 
York’s Ritz Towers over buildings where a few 
live with millions, than farther east and west, 
where millions live on little. 

“But one roof top early yesterday 
might have interested the angel Gabriel, 
writes what we do. 

“The roof was divided by neat green fences 
into playgrounds and there you could see at 
play, rolling and tumbling over each other in 
the bright sunlight, happy Chow dogs, breathing 
good air, far above automobile fumes anid 
dangers, enjoying the sun’s health-giving actinic 
rays. 

“To the east and west children were playing 
in the gutters, dodging trucks, breathing in gas 
from exhaust pipes. No playgrounds for them 
on roofs. Their fathers pay low rents. It 
would not pay to fuss over them. 

“Writing more about that, you could drift 
into ‘Bolshevism.’ ” 


morning 
who 


from a fractured patella; hence the meet- 
ing was held in Mr. Woodin’s hospital 
bedchamber where he sat, like a squire 
with the gout, one bandaged leg propped 
up in front of him on a cushioned stool. 
Despite his injuries, Mr. Woodin was 
capable of declaring dividends of $1.75 
on American Car & Foundry’s $30,000,000 
preferred stock (the regular amount); of 
$1.50 on its 600,000 shares of no par value 
common. 

Efrem Zimbalist, famed violinist, sat 
at the piano while a perky little person 
stood beside him playing the violin. They 
played a short concerto; then the little 
fellow took the applause while the great 
violinist stood in the background. 

The little fellow was Efrem Zimbalist 
Jr., 9; he was playing his fiddle at the 
Prize Day exercises at the Bovée School 
and his father was accompanying him with 
great good nature. Part of the applause 
came from Mrs. Zimbalist, who is really 
famed Singer Alma Gluck. Also in the 
audience was Ruvin Heifetz, father to 
famed Violinist Jascha Heifetz and violin 
master to small Efrem. Questioned about 
his son, Efrem Zimbalist said: “He ought 
to be good.” 








=— 


Achilla Ambrogio Damiano Ratti, 
Pope Pius XI, was awakened at dawn by 
an astonishing clatter of swords and the 
sound of soldiers’ voices disturbing the 
peaceful courtyards of the Vatican. It was, 
Pius XI remembered suddenly, his 71st 
birthday. The ‘Noble Guard,” and the 
rest of the Papal army were preparing a 
little military maneuver for him to re- 
view. The Pope arose, said mass, reviewed 
his tiny regiments, received thousands of 
congratulatory messages and reflected with 
pleasure that Italian Catholic school chil- 
dren were enjoying a holiday. Later, 50 
newly pledged U. S. priests kissed his 
hand. 








John Davison Rockefeller Jr., nurs- 
ing a strained and stiffened right arm, 
learned that he had become the heaviest 
taxpayer in the U. S. on suburban real 
estate. His grounds at Tarrytown, North 
Tarrytown, Greenburgh and Mount Pleas- 
ant Townships, N. Y., were assessed at 
$5,588,050, calling for annual taxes of ap- 
proximately $137,000. It was in his pri- 
vate gymnasium at Tarrytown that Mr. 
Rockefeller strained his right arm. He 
was playing volley ball against his 16-year- 
old son, Winthrop. 

——~® 

Benito Mussolini was black-balled by 
the National Press Club of Washington, 
D. C. He had previously been granted 
a tentative non-resident membership; but 
last week he was rejected completely, on 
the grounds that he is the world’s greatest 
enemy of a free press. 

Sir Thomas Lipton, teaman, yachts- 
man, told a United Press newshawk in 
London: “Prohibition in America meant 
the possibility of an increase in the world’s 
consumption of Lipton’s tea, to me! ... 
I eat plenty of fresh fruit, too. Here! 
Have a banana. It is good for you.” 
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mi “ne WN 
Movs 


HERE will be many gifts, 
yours among them. But 
yours will be the only one 


about which this can be said: 


It will be used during the cere- 
mony. 

It will be used during the 
honeymoon. 


As each anniversary rolls around, it will 
still be in use just as good as ever. 

They will treasure it more and more as 
years pass and it will constantly re- 
mind them of your thoughtfulness. 


Can’t you imagine their gratitude? 
Do you think that any gift will be as 
precious to them as movies of their 
wedding? How delighted they will be 
to show them to those friends who 
could not be there. How delighted 
they will be to show them later on to 
their children. How they will love to 
look at those wedding and honey- 
moon films when youth has gone! 
Meanwhile they will be using your 
gift over and over. With the Ciné- 





Kodak they will take many a 
movie of each other, their 
friends, and their children. 
They will take pictures of 
their parents . . . pictures 
that will be a permanent 
record of those they love and 
cherish most. 

The Ciné-Kodak is a modern gift. 
It is new, original, and at the same 
time inseparably bound up with the 
sentiment of the occasion. You won’t 
have to worry about its suiting some- 
body else’s taste. It is everybody’s 
taste. Moreover, you can be sure that 
both bride and groom will appreciate 
it. You can depend upon their being 
enthusiastic from the very moment 
they receive it. 

Suggest that they begin taking pic- 
tures at once. The bride and groom 
by a window . . . before leaving the 
house (the Ciné-Kodak, f.1.9, for ex- 
ample, takes wonderful interior pic- 
tures). The bride as she alights from 





Gown by Jay-Thorpe, Inc. 


How the bride and the 
groom will appreciate 


your gift of a Ciné-Kodak 


the car in front of the church. The 
guests as they enter or leave. ‘The 
bridesmaids and ushers. The flower- 
girls. The reception afterward. 

The Ciné-Kodak is the simplest of 
‘all home movie cameras. It embodies 
Eastman’s forty years’ experience in 
devising easy picture-taking methods 
for the amateur. Unbiased by the 
precedents and prejudices of profes- 
sional cinema camera design, the 
men who made still photography so 
easy have now made home movie 
making equally simple. See your 
Kodak dealer for a demonstration. 
Clip coupon below for booklet. 


ee EN SEE  ] -1.- Ot <<e 
EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 

Dept. T. I.-6, Rochester, N. Y. 
Please send me, FREE and without obligation, the 
booklet telling me how I can easily make my own 
movies 
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HE New Improved 
Gillette is finished 
with the same meticu- 


lous care that goes 


into the making of a costly piece of 


jewelry; it is bought by men who 


Lucury 


renewed satisfaction with which a 


comfort but luxury in 
their shaving equip- 
ment; it is used with 
the same perpetually 


man picks up a favorite golf club 


shamelessly demand not merely or a perfectly balanced trout rod. 





THE CAVALIER 

A Complete Shaving Outfit in 
Genuine Leather Case. Razor, 
Blade Box and Soap and Brush 








Containers brocaded in beautiful 
design and heavily gold plated. 
Initials hand engraved on various 
pieces and stamped on case. With 
ten Gillette Blades (twenty shav- 
a Sia ee $25.00 








Men’s tastes differ; accordingly we 


make ten different models of the 


New Improved Gillette, 
plated in silver or gold, 
cased in metal or fine 


leather; and priced 
from *5° to #75%- 





THE NEW IMPROVED 


illette 


SAFETY RAZOR 


FIVE TO SEVENTY-FIVE DOLLARS 





They resemble each other, however, 


in two respects: they will all shave 


you smoothly, surely 
and well, and they 
will all last a lifetime. 
Gillette Safety Razor 
Co., Boston, U. S. A. 











